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ACADEMIC HOODS. 
(See 1* S. ii. 407, 479 ; iii, 329; v. 440; 2°¢ S. iii. 308, 

356, 435, 515 ; iv. 29, 36, 116, 366; v. 191, 234, 324, 402, 

501; vi, 19, 3 , 79, 98, 211, 258, 337; vii, 74, 384; 

viii, 74, 191, 239; ix. 102 ; 3° S. v. 239, 517; vi. 388, 

481, 542; vii. 85; x. 130, 196, 233, 275, 295; 4th S. iii, 

528, 588; viii, 203, 238; 5t S. viii. 68; 6t S, ix, 49, 

417; 7! S, xi. 127, 229, 393, 477, 514; xii, 58.) 

In ‘N. & Q’ for September 11, 1858, appeared 
a ‘Table of the Hoods proper to the Several De- 
grees of the Universities and Colleges of Great 
Britain and Ireland,’ contributed by Mr. J. W. G. 
Gurcn. It is there stated that no hoods had been 
used in the universities of Scotland since the Re- 
formation; and, further, that the hoods of the pre- 
Reformation universities had been identical, 
“those of St. Andrews with those of Louvain, 
those of Glasgow with those of Bologna, those 
of Aberdeen with those of Paris.” Neither of these 
statements is correct. 

At the present time an attempt is being made 
by at least two of the Scottish universities to in- 
troduce a certain amount of method into the dis- 
tinctive features of their hoods, whereby these may 
be made to indicate at a glance (a) the university— 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, Aberdeen, or Edinburgh ; 
(b) the faculty—divinity, law, medicine, arts, 
Science, or music ; (c) the degree—doctor, 


aetar 


able difference (except in shape, indistinguishable 
at a distance) between the hoods for (a) M.A. 
St. And., LL.B. Glasg., M.B. Aberd., and M.D. 
Edin. ; (6) M.A. Glasg., B.D. Aberd., and D.D. 
Edin.; (c) M.A. Aberd. and M.A, Edin.; (d) 
B.Sc. Aberd. and D.Sc. Edin. 

In view of possible changes, it may be well to 
put on record the characteristics of the hoods 
hitherto used in Scotland. As stated above, Mr. 
GoutcH gives no information on this head. The 
lists in Mr. Wood’s ‘ Degrees, Gowns, and Hoods, 
of British, &c., Universities and Colleges,’ are 
neither complete nor accurate so far as they go. 
The table subjoined is compiled from official 
sources. 

It should be premised that the shape of the 
St. Andrews hoods is that of the M.A. hood of 
Cambridge, being that of old used in the Univer- 
sity of Paris, of the Glasgow and Edinburgh 
hoods that of the M.A. hood of Oxford. The 
shape of the Aberdeen hoods is peculiar in having 
the hood proper reduced to a minimum, whereby 
a greater amount of the lining is exposed to view. 

M.A.—St. Andrews : Black silk, lined with red 
silk. Glasgow: Black silk, lined with purple silk. 
Aberdeen: Black silk, lined with white silk. Edin- 
burgh: Black silk, lined with white silk. 

D.D.—St. Andrews : Purple silk or cloth, lined 
with white satin. Glasgow: Black velvet, lined 
with black or purple* silk. Aberdeen: Purple 
cloth, lined with white silk, Edinburgh : Black 
silk, lined with purple silk. 

B.D.—St. Andrews : Purple silk or cloth, lined 
with white satin, bordered with white fur. Glasgow: 
Black silk, bordered with black velvet, lined with 
purple silk. Aberdeen: Black silk, lined with 
purple silk. Edinburgh: Black silk, lined with 
purple silk, bordered with white fur. 

LL.D.—St. Andrews: Scarlet silk or cloth, 
lined with white satin. Glasgow: Black velvet, 
lined with Venetian red silk, Aberdeen: Purple 
cloth, lined with blue silk, Edinburgh: Black 
silk, lined with blue silk. 

LL.B.—Glasgow : Black silk, lined with Venetian 
red silk. Edinburgh: Black silk, lined with blue 
silk, bordered with white fur. 

B.L.—Glasgow : Black silk, edged inside with 
Venetian red silk. Edinburgh: Black cloth, edged 
inside with blue silk, bordered with white fur. 

M.D.—St. Andrews: Crimson silk or cloth, 
lined with white satin. Glasgow: Black silk, 
lined with scarlet silk. Aberdeen: Purple cloth, 
lined with crimson silk. Edinburgh: Black silk, 
lined with crimson silk. 

M.B.—St. Andrews: Crimson silk or cloth, 
lined with white satin, bordered with white fur. 
Glasgow: Black cloth, lined with scarlet silk. 
Aberdeen: Black silk, lined with crimson silk. 





or bachelor. As matters stand there is no appreci- 





* If D.D. be also M.A. Glasg. 
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Edinburgh : Black silk, lined with crimson silk, 
bordered with white fur. 

D.Se.—St. Andrews : Amaranth silk or cloth, 
lined with white satin. Glasgow: Black velvet, 
lined with golden silk. Aberdeen : Purple cloth, 
lined with green silk, Edinburgh: Black silk, 
lined with green silk. 

B.Se.—St. Andrews : Amaranth silk or cloth, 
lined with white satin, bordered with white fur. 
Glasgow: Black silk, lined with golden silk. 
Aberdeen: Black silk, lined with green silk. 
Edinburgh : Black silk, lined with green silk, 
bordered with white far. 

Mus.D.—St. Andrews : Blue silk or cloth, lined 
with white satin. 

Mus. B.—St. Andrews : Blue silk or cloth, lined 
with white satin, bordered with white fur. 

For full dress the doctors of St. Andrews and of | 
Edinburgh dispense with hoods, and wear special 

owns ; in the former university, of purple, scar- 
fet, crimson, amaranth, and blue silk respectively; 
in the latter, of scarlet cloth, with facings and 
sleeve linings of purple, blue, crimson, and green 
silk respectively. The members of the University 
Court wear, in Aberdeen, a “scarf” of purple silk ; 
in Edinburgh, a gold “ frog” on each sleeve of the 
gown. P. J, ANDERSON, 

Aberdeen. 





ADDITIONS TO THE ‘NEW ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY.’ 


(Concluded from p. 262.) 


The following quotations from the Atheneum 
refer to parts ii. to v. of the‘ N. E. D.’:— 


Atomically (only quotation in ‘N. E, D.’ 1678).— 
“ Ourselves atomically constituted in body, soul (psyché), | 
and spirit (ppeuma), we are in constant rapport with | 
external influences of similar kinds "’ (1888, Aug. 18, 
p- 214, col, 2). 

Aurophore.—" Below this [pneumatic sac] the axis is 
distended so as to form a second gas-holding chamber, 
called by Haeckel the ‘ aurophore’ ” (1890, July 12, p. 66, 
col, 2). 

Azoimide,— Prof. Curtiue...... bas obtained the com- 
ound N.H, to which he has given the name azoimide or 
ydrogen nitride ” (1891, Jan. 24, p. 126, col. 1). 

Azotized.—“ The plant must either assimilate the free 
nitrogen of the atmosphere or obtain its supply from 
azotized matter in the soil" (1887, Sept. 3, p. 300, col, 2). 

Baby-farm.—“ We hope the volume may help her to 
baffle all pious miscreants who ‘laby-farm’ her hymns” 
(1891, Feb. 14> 216, col. 3). 

Bascity.—* What inference would a student draw as to 
the bascity of oxalic acid if he made a further experi- 
ment in which a large excess of oxalic acid was em- 
oo ?” (1888, Aug. 4, p. 165, col. 1). 

asilian.— The Basilian monk and savant Father 
Cozza...... has had occasion to consult some neglected 
leaves of Strabo "’ (1890, Feb. 8, p. 182, col. 2), 

Basimandibular.—“ Prof. G, B. Howes...... [com- 
mented a) the dasimandibular elements in the 
Vertebrata " (1891, Feb, 28, p. 284, col. 1). 





Battering, vbi, sb., architectural (in ‘N. E. D,’ as 
ppl. a.).—** The strongly marked battering of the walls 





of the towers adds to their expressiveness” (1890, Oct, 11, 
p. 489, col. 1). 

Befriending, vbl. sb. (in ‘N. E. D.’ as ppl. a.).—*She 
is credited with...... active befriending of women who 
were ‘victims to the social system’’’ (1889, Nov. 23, 
p. 701, col. 1). 

Belgravian.—* The De Moleyns are excellent conven- 
tional Belgravians” (1891, June 27, p. 824, col. 2). 

Benatura,—“ Dr. Fryer...... reported the discovery of 
the site of an ancient Benatura in the south porch of St, 
Mary Redcliffe * (1891, March 28, p. 412, col. 3). 

Berycoid.—“ The author showed that the genus had 
hitherto been erroneously associated with the percoids 
and berycoids ” (1887, July 9, p. 58, col. 3). 

Bewailing, vbi. sb. (latest quotation in ‘N, E, D,’ 
1635).—*‘ Marston’s bewailings of his misfortunes......are 
recorded here...... The poet's bewadlings of his miseries 
were few and far between” (1887, Sept. 24, p. 397, 
col. 3). 

Bibliophilesque.—“ To remain before all things Libdlio- 
philesque, it the Livre Moderne) will at the close of this 
or next year be brought to a conclusion” (1891, Jan, 3, 
p. 22, col. 2). 

Bibliothecarial,—“ Of the two seta of terms that are so 
constantly confounded, one may be said to be biblio- 
graphical or scientific, the other Jibliothecarial or prac- 
tical” (1889, letter of T. Kerslake, April 27, p. 589, 
col, 2). 

Bifoiled.—* Some of the plain Norman doorways are 
what Major Heales calls )ifoiled—that is, their semi- 
circular heads are divided by a single cusplike point in 
the middle ” (1890, Oct. 11, p. 488, col. 3). 

Big-brotherhood.—*“ This is the beginning of their 
intercourse — friendship, big - brotherhood on hia part, 
dawning love on hers "’ (1891, May 2, p. 561, col. 3). 

Bionomics.—“ (Prof. Ray Lankester’s] second sub- 
division, Bionomics, includes outdoor natural history, 
thremmatology—a word coined for the subjects of varia- 
tion, heredity, and the breeder’s lore—and the general 
adaptation of organisms to their environment or teleo- 
logy ” (1889, Jan, 12, p. 47, col. 2). 

Bovril.—‘ One young man was led to fatal courses by 
taking ‘a dash of bitter’ when he ought to have drunk 
nothing but water, or at most a comforting cup of 
bovril” (1889, Aug. 10, p. 187, col, 1). 

Break-wind.—“ They [Tasmanian aborigines) were fre- 
quently content with a mere Jreck-wind in lieu of any 
covered structure "’ (1890, Oct. 18, p. 516, col, 1). 

Brontometer.—“ The following papers were read...... 
‘On Barometric Oscillations during Thunderstorms, and 
on the Brontometer, an Instrument designed to facilitate 
their Study,’ by Mr. G. J. Symons” (1890, May 17, 
p. 643, col, 3). 

Cadmous.—“Todide or bromide substances are ob- 
tained, which are evidently mixtures of cadmic salts 
with the hitherto unknown cadmous salts” (1891, Jan, 24, 
p- 126, col. 1). 

Cariama. —“ Mr. Beddard [read a paper] on the 
anatomy of Burmeister’s cariama (Chunga burmeisteri), 
pointing out the differences between this form an 
Cariama cristata ” (1889, Dec. 14, p. 826, col. 2). 

Cespiticiousness.—* Black lines and...... virtual etone- 
lessness...... some believe to prove the pure cespiticiousness 
of the vallum of Antonine ’’ (1891, letter of G. Neilson, 
May 30, p. 708, col. 1). 

had .—‘ The stone appears to have been chadded into 
pieces’ (1891, letter of F. Haverfield, May 16, p. 64, 
col, 2). 

Chicagesque.—*“ Old-fashioned persons......may find 
this latest manifestation [an American novel] of the 
Chicagesque somewhat difficult to digest” (1891, Feb. 7, 
p- 182, col, 2). 
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Coenantstatnny.—*) Weak will come of the vast 
inquiry into the colour of eyes and hair undertaken by 
Dr. Topinard,’ he asks, ‘ except to make him celebrated 
as the inventor, or at least the propagator, of chroma- 
toptometry or chromatotrichology?’” (1889, Nov. 16, 
p. 678, col. 1.) 

Cinerary, sb. (only as adj. in ‘N. E, D.’).—‘‘ The 
graves were small pits in the flat earth...... each contain- 
ing a group of cineraries and accessory vessels’ (1890, 
April 5, p. 439, col, 1). 

Joun RanDAL.. 





FoLK-LORER v. FoLk-Lorist.—Now that the 
International Folk-lore Congress will soon be 
in full blow for the first time in London, I wish 
to ask the masters and students of an amusing 
and lately-established science to consider well the 
name by which it is becoming usual to distinguish 
them. They are called folk-lorists, and the word 
is so easily tongued that hardly any one is found 
to quarrel with it on account of the unsoundness 
of its formation. It is certainly no worse than 
many another item in our vocabulary which long 
usage has made standard English; but—seeing 
that it is a compound of yesterday, in an age 
when the air is acrid with philology, and that 
owes its head to that happy thought of our first 
Editor which is embodied in folk-lore, a purely 
native word—its Greek tail is a thing to be wept 
over and, if possible, remodelled. The critical 
New Zealander, for whom we are all trimming 
up, will find it difficult to believe that folk-lorist 
was accepted of the cultured in the latter years of 
the sapient nineteenth century. Can nobody take 
away our reproach by suggesting something better? 
My own fancy is for folk-lorer, though I dare say 
“T speak as a fool,” and quite expect to be to'd so. 
In such circumstances it may hardly be right to 
add that Mr. W. J. Thoms gave me to understand 
that he was also in favour of folk-lorer—he who 
wrote on the back of his carte,— 

If you would fain know more 
Of him whose photo here is— 
He coined the word Folk-lore, 
And he started Votes and Queries. 
Sr. Swirary, 


Micvet Sorts. (See 5 §, ix. 361, 394; xi. 
191, 218, 276, 298, 332, 396. )— 

“A New Mathusala,—In these countries we are 
greatly astonished when we hear that a man or woman 
has passed beyond the age of a hundred in the possession 
of physical health and full mental powers. But such 
phenomena are altogether thrown into the shade by the 
news that a man who is not only a centenarian, but, in 
addition, an octogenarian—that is to say, one hundred 
and eighty years old—is alive and well at the present 
moment. The announcement of the existence of this 
marvellous being, strange to say, does not come from the 
United States, the land of wonders, but from the re- 
public of San Salvador. He lives in Bogota, and his 
name is Miguel Solis. His age is said to be well attested 
by various documents, He always takes cold food, and 
fasts twice a month, and to this regimen he attributes 
his extraordinary longevity.” 





“Ecce iterum Crispinus.” This extract is from 
the (Roman) Catholic Times and Catholic Opinion 
of July 17, which has just come into my hands as 
awrapper. The old gentleman was 180 when Mr, 
Tuoms demolished him at the first above reference 
in 1878. He must be very Methuselah-like indeed 
now. The third reference says, “It is highly in- 
structive to watch the growth of these centenarian 
myths.” Let us watch it here, noting the “various 
documents,” which have not yetappeared. All the 
“evidence” formerly given was the merest hearsay. 
C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


A Lorp Mayor or Loxpoy on Boxixe.—How 
some of those in high places in “ the twenties” re- 
garded the prize-ring will be discovered in the fol- 
lowing extract, which I take from John Bull of 
July 18, 1824, minus the severe comments on the 
lack of dignity displayed by the “first magistrate 
of the first city in Europe.” It details an account, 
which first appeared in the Times police report, of 
a conversation which took place between Lord 
Waithman and a black sailor yclept Bill Green :— 

“ The black, who, the Lord Mayor perceived, exceed- 
ingly resembled Molineux, the celebrated antagonist of 
Tom Crib, accidentally raised his hand, which was 
clenched, to his face. The fist was such as must 
occasion a good deal of speculation amongst the Fancy. 

“The Lord Mayor asked the black whether he was 
related to Molineux, whom (said his Lordship) I saw 
going to fight Crib, when they were better matched than 
they were afterwards, Your face is akin to his, and, if 
I mistake not, your hand is of the same dangerous cha- 
racter as his was [sic]. 

“Green : Indeed, my Lord, we are sisters’ sons, and I 
am going to take a trial at the ring myself next week. 

“The Lord Mayor: What countryman are you? 

“Green: A native of New York. 

“The Lord Mayor: Then, if you go into our ring, take 
the advice of a friend, and don’t feed too high. You will 
have occasion for all your faculties: and be sure you eat 
your beef-steaks raw,” 

And this from an ultra-Whig in the times of 
Wilberforce ! N. E. RB. 


Torture Ix Essex.—Walking on the road 
between Standon Massey and Ongar the other 
day, my attention was attracted by a strange object 
standing at the cro.sways. It was in substance an 
ordinary way-post, and not a very ancient one, as 
it seemed to me; but down each of its sides was a 
flat massive bar of iron, about three feet in length, 
fixed in a ring above, and capable of being secured 
below by a staple and padlock. The peculiarity 
of these iron bars was that each was forged in 
three places, at even distances, into a semicircular 
loop, so to speak, about the span of a mans wrist. 
Wondering what these singular contrivances could 
be for, I waited till a cottager came by, and 
inquired. The answer I got was that these were 
“hand stocks,” so called, apparently, to distinguish 
them from ordinary stocks }for the legs. “When 
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a drunken man or a thief gets obstropulous,” said Fénéton and JOHNSON: A PaRALLEL Ex- 


my informant, “they puts him in there, and that 
makes him quiet.” On examining these instru- 
ments of torture again, I certainly saw no reason 
to doubt that the effect would be as my informant 
stated. A dranken man held by them would, if 
he fell, be almost certain to break wrists or arms. 
I shall be glad to know whether these things are 
lawful, and whether they have been used in recent 
times in Essex or elsewhere. W. M. T. 


Rosert Witxs, Actor.—The register of St. 
Paul’s Church, Covent Garden, thus minutely 
records Wilks’s interment: “ 5 Oct. 1732. Robert 
Wilks in the church on the north side of the north 
isle under the Pews No. 9 & 10.” The burial 
of his first wife, Elizabeth, occurs under date 
March 27, 1713/14 (sic). Danie. Hipwet.. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Toit: Titt.—The connexion of these words 
has been pointed out by Prof. Skeat in his ‘Etymo- 
logical Dictionary.’ A proof that they were, at all 
events locally, interchangeable will be found in 
Dr. Walter Pope’s ‘Life of Bishop Seth Ward’ 
(1697), p. 72: “When the Bell Tilld, to use the 
Salisbury Frase, to Evening Prayers.” 

C. E. D. 


Goop anv Bap Svccess.—In chap. xlix. of 
Smollett’s ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ (1751) there is an 
example of the modern and restricted meaning of 
success, and one of its older use in the sense of 
issue or result, Near the beginning of the chapter 
a witling cracks various little jokes, and is “ en- 
couraged by the success of these efforts,” which is 
quite in keeping with the approved manner of the 
jocular still. Towards the close of the chapter, 
the hero foils the devices of certain French officers 
who attempt to cheat him at cards, and we learn 
that “it was not without cause that they repined 
at the bad success of their enterprise.”’ Besides the 
use of the substantive as thus pointed out, Smollett 
in this episode leaves the impression that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century deliberate 
swindling at cards was one of the choice accomplish- 
ments of a French officer. Taomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


ContinentaL Enciisu.—lIn an hotel not one 
hundred miles from the top of the Rigi the fol- 
lowing announcement gives great satisfaction : 
“Misters the venerable voyagers are advertised 
that when the sun him rise a horn will be blowed.” 
That announcement sufficiently prepares the visitor 
for the following entry in the wine list: “In this 
hotel the wines leave the traveller nothing to hope 
for.” Thinking that at this season of the year 
there may be time to smile, I venture to burden 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ with the above. 

Ricnarp Epecumse. 


Beau Site, Chamonix. 





pressioy.—In Dr, Johnson’s beautiful epitaph 
on Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey the ex- 
pression occurs, “ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit,” 
The great Archbishop of Cambray, writing of 
Cicero, in his comparison of his eloquence with 
that of Demosthenes, says, “ He adorns everything 
he touches.” I quote from an English translation, 
as I do not possess the French original. 
W. R. Tate. 
Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Curono.ocicat Key.—Lately reading Long- 
fellow’s ‘Life’ (3 vols., London, Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.), I came upon the following entry 
in the poet’s diary for March 24, 1849 :— 

“Rat ten. He gave us the following verse for find- 
ing on what day of the week the first of any month 

3:— 

At Dover dwells George Brown, Esquire, 

Good Christopher Finch, and Daniel Frier.” 
No key is added to the puzzle, and I am unable to 
see how the verse solves the difficulty, unless we 
first know the dominical or Sunday letter. As 
Longfellow was a Unitarian, he probably knew 
little or nothing of the tables in the calendar of 
the Prayer Book. C. W. Pesnxy. 

Wellington Colleze. 


Joun Cuurcnitt, Duce or Mar_eorover.— 
The question whether he was at any time elected 
a member of the House of Commons has more than 
once been mooted in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ The 
solution to this question depends upon the identity 
of * John Churchill, Esq.,” who sat for Newtown, 
in the Isle of Wight, in the Short Parliament of 
February—July, 1679. The belief generally enter- 
tained that this member was Sir Joho Churchill, 
Master of the Rolls, a cousin of the duke, who 
represented Dorchester 1661-78, and Bristol in 
1685, cannot be accepted, from the circumstance 
that Sir John Churchill had received knighthood 
some nine years before the Parliament of 1679, 
and is, therefore, hardly likely to be described as 
“Esq.” in this return. That the M.P. for New- 
town was the great captain can scarcely be doubted. 
I do not know if the following extract from the 
Hist. MSS. Commission Reports may be thought 
to lend some confirmation to this -— 

“June 23, 1679. Churchill, for beating an orange 
wench in the Duke's playhouse, was challenged by Capt. 
Otway (the poet), and were both wounded, but Churchill 
most, The relation being told the King by Sir John 
Holmes, as Churchill thought to his prejudice, he chal- 
lenged Holmes, who fighting disarmed him, Churchill.” 
—Seventh Report, App. ii., 473. 

The point in the narrative is, that this adven- 
ture of Churchill’s was related by Admiral Sir 
John Holmes, who at this time, and for several 
years afterwards, was M.P. for Newtown, and 
thus—if the foregoing supposition be correct— 
Churchill’s colleague. The fact of occupying 80 
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close a relationship to him may account for the 
admiral’s interference in the matter. I merely 
throw out this suggestion for what it is worth. 

W. D. Ping. 


Lorp Caance.ttor Harpwickr.—Old buildings 
in and about Lincoln’s Inn and Chancery Lane are 
fast disappearing, but there is one still standing to 
which I should like to call attention I refer to 
one of two remaining houses in Bishop’s Court, 
a narrow passage between Chancery Lane and 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. All the other houses 
in the court have recently been demolished, 
and the two left standing can at present only 
be approached from the end next New Square. 
In appearance the buildings are quaint and 
somewhat picturesque. I have a note to the 
effect that in No, 5, the house on the south 
side of the court, resided, at the begianing of the 
last century, W. Salkeld, the reporter in the 
King’s Bench and other courts, and that one of 
his pupils, who for some time lived with him in 
this house, was Philip Yorke, afterwards the 
eminent Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. The only 
evidence I have confirmatory of the above is 
traditional. An old man, who lived to be 
over ninety years of age, told my father, in the 
early part of this century, that when a boy he was 
apprenticed to a stationer who occupied the house 
after Salkeld, and that he was informed by his 
master that, on his first going into the house, he 
found on the ceiling of one of the garrets the 
letters ‘‘P. Y.,” done in black by means of a 
lighted candle. This was attributed to Philip 
Yorke, who was said to have occupied the room. 
The house at that time bore the sign of ‘‘ The 
Mitre,” and, together with the rest of Bishop’s 
Court and the adjoining court called Chichester 
Rents, belonged to the see of Chichester. I shall 
be glad if come reader of ‘N. & Q can in any 
way confirm the statement that Philip Yorke or 
W. Salkeld ever resided on this spot. 

a M. 2. 

Pussy’s Priviteces.—lIt is generally conceded 
among ourselves that ‘‘A cat may look at a king”; 
and what I take to be a Flemish proverb affixed to 
the third chapter of the French version of ‘ Baes 
Gansendonck’ declares *‘ Le chat de l’empereur est 
son cousin.” Sr. Swirsiy. 


Ancuor Crurcu, Dersysnire.—In the parish 
of Foremark, long the abode of the Burdett family, 
and about two miles from Repton, renowned for 
its school and antiquities, is situated this remark- 
able place, which has apparently been excavated 
from the rock. It consists of a curious series of 
cells communicating with each other, and is on an 
arm or backwater of the Trent, which flows at a 
little distance. The situation is most picturesque; 
the front is partly mantled with ivy, and close by 
are many patriarchal oaks and other fine trees 





flinging their branches over it. A flight of roughly 
hewn steps conducts to the hermitage, “ beneath a 
mossy cliff o’erhung with wood,” which cannot fail 
to remind the visitor of Warkworth Hermitage, 
in Northumberland, on the banks of the Coquet, 
one of the most charming of Northern rivers, 
“whose winsome waters sweetly glide by Brinck- 
burn’s bonny ha’.” Anchor Church, however, has 
not had, like Warkworth Hermitage, such a vates 
sacer a8 Bishop Percy to tell its story; and the 
question is asked, Is anything known with cer- 
tainty concerning its foundation and history? 
There is a tradition concerning a subterranean 
passage communicating with it and the remarkable 
Saxon crypt beneath the chancel of Repton Church, 
which strongly resembles a similar one under the 
chancel of St. Peter’s in the East at Oxford. 

There is a very fine line engraving of it, oblong 
folio in size, by Francis Vivares, from a painting 
by Thomas Smith of Derby, 1754, and also one of 
Warkworth Hermitage by the same artist. In 
Bigsby’s ‘ History of Repton’ is a whole-page 
engraving of the exterior, from a drawing by Dr. 
Bigsby, and a little woodcut of the interior. The 
Trent winds in a most devious course near at hand 
amid beautiful meadows and overhanging woods, a 
circumstance noted by Shakespeare in a passage 
worth citation :— 

ee Methinks my moiety, north from Burton 
ere, 

In quantity equals not one of yours ; 

See, how this river comes me cranking in, 

And cuts mo from the best of all my land, 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm'd up ; 

And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly. 

‘1 K. Hen. IV.,’ IV, i. 
“Gentle dulness taking a turn at etymology,” as 
Thomas Carlyle says, derives the name Anchor 
Church from an anchorite who resided there. 
This is ingenious, and may or may not be correct, 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Irish Superstitions. (See 7™§. xii. 85, 213.) 
—A curious practice in connexion with the belief of 
earth-bound spirits lying out in desolate places in 
cold and wet occurs to me. It is commonly prac- 
tised by the poor Irish peasantry, and may be in 
the higher ranks of their community. The clothes 
of deceased relatives, after having been taken to 
the chapel to be blessed, or at least laid where the 
sprinklings of the holy-water brush may fall upon 
them, are taken home, and when demanded by 
the next of kin—or, if too well worn to be worth 
their having, asked for by some wandering beggar— 
are spread upon the ground, sprinkled again with 
holy water, and, after being carefully examined, 
lest any knots should remain in the strings, are 
handed to the claimant “in the honour of God, 
the blessed Virgin, and the dead person's soul.” 
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osed to be clothed, and to spiritual 
nefit of whatever is given in theirname. So, 


By this act and formula the naked spirits are sup- | mistake is made in reference to the identity of 
he ally receive the | Thomas Fanshaw, elected for Lancaster to the 


Long Parliament in 1640, till disabled in 4 
y 


when a young child dies the mother sprinkles the | tember, 1642, for Royalism, who is invariab 


little garments not only with the holy water of her 


tears, but with that which the Church has blessed, 


and gives them, with the above form of words, to 


| 


regarded as the eldest son of Sir Thomas of Ware 
Park. As a matter of fact, the Lancaster M.P. 
was Thomas of Jenkins, eldest son of the member 


anotherchild. Again, onthefirstopportunityshe buys | who died in 1631. He had represented Preston 
a little tin pannikin, and, filling it with new milk, | in 1626, and died in 1651. Thomas, eldest son of 


gives it to a neighbour's child, for the “ honour of 


God and her child’s soul,” in order that he may 
have it to dip the waters of the wells of Paradise. 
But if the mother should neglect to make this little 
offering the child who is without the little can is 
always borrowing from those who have them, or is 
obliged to stoop down and drink out of the hollow 
of his hands, and in either case he is reminded 
that his mother has forgotten him. 

Friend, in his ‘ Fiowers and Flower-lore,’ quotes 
a German legend of St. John’s Day and the straw- 
berry which runs on all fours with the above 
curious superstition. He tells us that, after the 
fashion of Frigga, who was said to have gone 
strawberry gathering with the children, the Virgin 
was supposed to do so on St, John’s Day, 
“ consequently on that day no mother who has lost a 
little child will taste a strawberry, for if she did her 
little one would get none in Paradise, Mary would say 
to it, ‘ You must stand aside, for your mother has already 
eaten your share, and so none remains for you.’” 

Returning to the Irish superstition with which I 
started, one very absurd form of it consists in a 
person who, perhaps, does not take snuff himself 
carrying a box to mass and handing it round for 
the sake of the souls in Purgatory. Probably 
those who take a pinch are reminded by it to 
repeat a prayer for them. C. A. Waite. 

reston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 


Sir Tuomas Fansuaw, M.P.—Two knights of 
this name flourished in the time of Charles I.—the 
one Sir Thomas Fanshaw of Jenkins, in Barking, 
Essex, who was knighted in 1624, and died De- 
cember 17, 1631 ; the other Sir Thomas Fanshaw 
of Ware Park, Herts, who was made K.B. in 1626, 
created Viscount Fanshaw in 1661, and died in 
March, 1665. Some confusion exists in reference 
to the parliamentary honours of these two knights. 
Sir Thomas of Jenkins was M.P. for Bedford in 
1601 ; Lancaster, 1604-11, 1614, 1621-2, 1624-5, 
1625, 1626, and 1628-9. Sir Thomas of Ware 
Park was M.P. for Hertford town in the Parlia- 
ments of 1624-5, 1625, 1628-9, April to May, 
1640, and November, 1640, till disabled in No- 
vember, 1643. After the Restoration he sat for 
Hertfordshire from 1661 until his death. Most 
authorities make the M.P. for Lancaster in 1626 
and 1628-9 to be the knight of Ware, getting over 
the difficulty of finding his name in the last-named 
Parliament at both Hertford and Lancaster by 


assuming an imaginary double return, A further 











Sir Thomas of Ware Park, and himself afterwards 
second Viscount Fanshaw, had no seat in Parlia- 


| ment until elected for Hertford in 1661, a seat he 


retained till his death in 1674. As the writer of 
the otherwise excellent article upon the first Vis- 
count Fanshawe in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography’ has fallen into the common, but very 
pardonable, mistake of confusing the two knights, 
it may be well to place on record this note of cor- 
rection. W. D. Piyk. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


Gray's ‘Execy’ as a Sonc.—The following is 
probably not generally known, and may be worth 
a recordin ‘N. & Q.’: “An Elegy written in a 
Country Church-Yard. A New Edition. As 
Deliver’'d by Mr. Palmer at the Royalty Theatre, 
Goojman’s Field. London: Printed by J. Skir- 
ven, 65, Ratcliff- Highway: forJ. Griffith, Prompter. 
Price Six-Pence,” 8vo., pp. 11, no date. The 
ordinary text (twenty-nine stanzas) is given, fol- 
lowed by “‘ The Epitapb, as Sung by Mr. Arrow- 
smith, Mr. Mallet, and Mr. Gaudry.” Este. 


Merewetuer.—The following will be usefully 
recorded in your columns, At the Catholic 


| cemetery at Kensal Green is the following stone :— 


* Pray for the Souls of Mary Anne, Widow of the Very 
Rev. John Merewether, D.D., Dean of Hereford, who 
died June 17, 1879, aged 75; Marian, daughter of the 
above, died February 7, 1884, aged 57.” 

W. Lovett. 

Temple Chambers, E.C, 


Tue ‘New Ewscouisn Dictionary’: Bat- 
paccHino. (See 7 §. xii. 75, 191.)—Muss 
Busk will doubtless go on to the end contending 
that the ‘ New English Dictionary’ is, alike in its 
initial processes and its final redaction, the work 
of “amiable amateurs” and “ hodmen” (y compris, 
for the sake of precision, “ the hodman who under- 
took ‘ Baldaquin’ *); that, though for the purpose 
of controversy it may be convenient to make refer- 
ence to Dr. Murray, he is on the face of him a 
humbug, and in all probability little more than a 
myth ; and that any way his part in the work may 
best be described in the words of Aaron: “The 
‘amiable amateurs’ gave it me: then I cast it into 
the ‘ press’: and there came out this calf.” 

Sarcasm would scarcely be itself if it were always 
rigidly attentive to truth; and I suppose that Miss 
Busk’s strictures, like Coleridge’s harangues, may 
best be understood as “only her fun.” I am not 
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going to argue against them. But one little matter 
of fact I should like to point out in connexion with 
the word baldacchino. Miss Busk draws unfavour- 
able comparison between the “accurate literary 
mind” of Evelyn, who spelt as above, and the 
mingled ignorance and stupidity of the hodman 
aforesaid, who caught some one else (!) spelling it 
otherwise. Alas for her champion! His accurate 
literary mind was not only not content, as such 
minds mostly are, with one form of spelling for 
one word (baldacchino and balduquino are quoted 
from him in the ‘ Dictionary’), but it has even 
nodded and slept into the unpardonable sin. 
Under date November 17, 1644, describing the 
canopy over the altar in St. Peter’s, he says, “ It 
consists of 4 wreath’d columns (of brass)...... sus- 
taining a baldachino of the same mettal.” I have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of my copy, which 
gives the other two spellings in their places. 
C. B. Mount. 
Oxford. 





Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





“A GAME AT SLAMME.”—In an affidavit made 
on June 16, 1642, by Henry Wills, of Launceston, 
charging John Escott, a local alderman and Deputy 
Herald for Devon and Cornwall, with having 
“spoken scandalous words against the Parliament” 
(presented to the House of Lords on June 23, and 
now among its papers), the following passage 
occurs :— 


“He did heare John Escctte...... voluntarilye to de- 
liver theis words following (or to the same effect) vizt.... 
that Mr. Seldon (who was a man that had more learning 
than a thousand round-headed Pims) being demaunded 
by an Acquayntance of his why he came soe seldome to 
the house, made Answeare, that he knew not to what 
purpose he should come thither; they were soe over- 
borne that there was noe good to be done: And that 
then the said Mr, Seldon Instanced thus to his said 
Acquayntance ; Suppose That you and I were playing a 
game at Slamme; And I have one carde in myne 
band, which I am sure will ether gett or save the 
game; which is the Ase of Trumphes; which I play, 


and you play the knave of Trumphes vppon itt, and | 


take vppe the tricke; I aske you, why you doe soe! 
you Answere, because you haue gotten itt; how? say I, 
doth your knave gett my Ase? you tell me, yes; heere- 
Vppon we referre itt to a vote, and the Maior voyce 
carrieth itt for you; And this deponent saith, that then 
the said Escott further said; Thus, the Parliament 
com’aunds the King ; or used words to that purpose.” 


Is this story concerning Selden to be found else- 
where ; and how was “a game at Slamme” played ? 
According to Hotten’s edition of ‘The Slang 
Dictionary,’ slam is “a term at the game of whist. 
When two partners gain the whole thirteen tricks, 
they win a :lam, which is considered equal toa 





rubber.” In the sense’of gaining the whole thirteen 
tricks, the word is now used in solo whist. But 
what was the game of which Selden knew so 
much ? Aurrep F. Roseins, 


Stove Trovcus tert as Herrtooms.—I have 
found this bequest in several old Lancashire wills, 
and am somewhat puzzled as to the reason why, 
in a district where stone is plentiful and easy to 
get, a stone trough should have been considered 
of sufficient value to be made into a heirloom. 
The following (from the parish of Rochdale) will 
serve as examples. Henry Hamer, of Hamer, 
yeoman, by will dated Jan. 18, 1572/3, left to his 
son “one cofer which hath the evydence [the title 
deeds] in, one stone trowghe and one garner to con- 
tinue as two heirlooms.” In the will of Edmund 
Hamer, grandson of this testator (in 1597) appears 
“one great stone trough,” doubtless the one just 
referred to. In 1608 Robert Howarth, of Howarth, 
left to his son and heir, inter alia, “a stone trough 
and a garner to continue to my house a heirloom 
for ever.” Ottawell Greave, of Fernhill, by will 
proved in 1647, bequeathed to his eldest son “ the 
garner in the barn and a stone trough in the barn 
to remain an heirloom to the house.” Did this 
custom obtain elsewhere ? H. Fisnwick. 


‘Sman Van Vocut.’—Every one knows this 
inimitable Irish ‘ Marseillaise,’ the words and 
music of which stir the spirit like a trumpet. Will 
some correspondent inform me who was the Shan 
Van Voght, and what was it ?—for it may either be 
an individual or an anti-Orange association, so far 
as the words of the song are concerned. 

E. Coppam BREWER. 

[ We have always understood that the Shan Van Voght 
stands for Ireland. We heard an extra and prohibited 
verse many years ago, which, simply as a curiosity, we 
quote, with, of course, due reprobation of the sanguinary 
sentiment :— 

Och ! what will we do for linen! 
Says the Shan Van Voght. 

Och ! what will we do for linen ? 
Says the Shan van Voght. 

Och ! we'll go to Enniskillin, 

And we’! flay an Orange villin, 

And we ’ll wear his skin for linen, 
Says the Shan van Voght. 


See 4th §, vi, 477, 583; vii. 64; ix. 301, 345,) 


‘Tae Connaucut Journat.’—Where is there 
a complete file of this journal? There used to be 
one, I understand, in the library of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Galway ; but when I inquired there I was 
informed it had been lent and was mislaid. I am 
very anxious to have its files searched for some 
particulars I require. ArcHER Martin, 


‘Tae Connoisseur AND TiaEp Bor.’—I have 


|a coloured print, measuring twelve inches by ten 
| inches, entitled ‘The Connoisseur and Tired Boy, 


in which is represented a gaping boy standing 
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with a framed picture of a landscape, which a man 
seated to the left of him is examining by the aid 
of a candle held in one hand and shaded with the 
other. Can any one tell me by whom this picture 
was executed ? B. fF. &. 


Srr W. Scorr’s First Love.—Who was the 
lady loved by Scott, of whom Lockhart speaks 
without name in chaps. v.—vii. of the ‘Life’? I 
must own to asking of mere curiosity. As she was 
married ninety-five years ago, the story may be 
thought to have passed out of the — ; gomsip. 


Tom Warton, Autrnor or ‘Tue History or 
Enouisn Porerry.’—Is it known what became of 
Tom Warton’s library ? W. E. Bucxtey. 


‘Inuustrations 1n Narturat History.’— I 
shall be glad to know the name of the author of a 
most interesting work I have before me, and of 
which the title-page is unfortunately missing. It 
is called ‘Illustrations in Natural History,’ and 
was published about 1814-15 by W. Clarke, New 
Bond Street. It contains much valuable matter, 
and is profusely embellished by curious woodcuts 
and engravings from original pictures by W. Clen- 
nel. What is known of the latter artist, and when 
did he die? H. C. F. 


Cierke, or Watrorp.—Who was the wife of 
Sir Robert Clerke, of Watford, co. Northants, by 
whom he had three sons and three daughters? 
From an entry in the Heralds’ College it appears 
that she was the daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Ivey; this is corroborated by Le Neve, in his 
‘ Pedigrees of the Knights.’ Bridges, however, in 
his ‘ History of Northants, says that she was 
Frances, the daughter of Col. James O’Brien, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, and in this statement he 
coincides with the traditions of the family. Can 
any one tell me which is the correct authority? 

Ratru SEROCOLD, 


Tue Gavcnos.— What is the etymology of this 
word ; and is it Spanish or South American Indian? 
One would suppose, from its appearance, that it is 
Spanish; but it is not in either of my Spanish 
dictionaries, except as a technical architectural 
adjective, which can have no connexion with these 
wonderful riders, ‘‘ Centaurs,’ as Carlyle, in his 
essay on ‘Dr. Francia,’ calls them. Truly the 
“does ride slap-up,” as the groom said of Frank 
Fairlegh ! I find the word spelt both Gaucho and 
Guacho, Which is correct? I believe they are of 
European descent, and not “natives,” as Miss 
Tox would say. JONATHAN BovcuieEr, 


Exptostves in Aycient Exorvgertnc.—The 
annexed passage is from an instructive article on 
war, in the Academy of July 25, by William 
O'Connor Morris: “It is believed that Hannibal 





would not have crossed the Alps had he not pos- 
sessed an explosive akin to dynamite.” It is 
very long since I read Livy, and as the above 
statement must be of interest to many classical 
students, I have recourse to the cultivated readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ for evidence or argument on the sub- 
ject. GRAIENSIS, 


“Spienpipa viT1a.”—Who was it spoke of the 
virtues of the heathen as “ Splendida yyy 
. I, 


Loratty Istaxps.—This South Pacific group 
was missed by Cook, and seems to have been dis- 
covered by the ship Walpole in 1794. The name 
appears on a map of 1799. Is it known why and 
by whom the name was given ? A 


“TLLE CRUCEM......nIC DIADEMA.” — Every 
generous mind must share Schiller’s sadness as he 
thought of how the envious mediocrities “ of this 
weak world” rush to every opportunity for detrac- 
tion and 

exult at seeing 

The Fair defaced, the Lofty in the dust. 
But must not every right-minded person also feel 
a burning indignation rise within him as he reflects 
that not a few of those who are conventionally held 
in honour as great men are in reality worthy rather 
of reprobation? To mention some such:—Milton, 
whose first wife had to leave his house; Spenser, 
the evictor of Irish peasants at Kilcolman; Sir 
Isaac Newton, who (“ monstrum...... cui lumen 
ademptum”) preferred prose to poetry, and cared 
not for “stone dolls”; Shakspere, who never even 
denied having palmed off Bacon’s dramas as his 
own; Hume, who committed a supremer villainy: 
he wrote like a Frenchman (French prose, as all 
judges admit, being the worst known)—surely 
punishment, not honour for all time, is what such 
men deserved. 

“Ts it not a pleasure to see,” then, that, as an- 
nounced in ‘N. & Q.,’ something is at length being 
done in the right direction, and that, as a begin- 
ning, “two such men as Newton and Hume” have 
been “punished”? The note in question, however, 
gives no particulars except that “ presumption 
growing out of narrowness of view” was the main 
ground of indictment. So vague and meagre an 
account of a procedure at once so novel and 80 
important will certainly not satisfy the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ who would refuse (and rightly) to 
examine even a matter of grass detected growin 
in a London street unless the number of plants an 
their state of health were specified. I wish to ask 
therefore: (1) At what date were Newton and 
Hume punished? (2) What was the nature of the 
punishment, and how inflicted on those who have 
‘finished joy and moan”? (3) Can a copy of the 
indictment be had? (4) What was the personnel 
of the tribunal ? Tuomas J. Ewine. 

Leamington. 
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Cantersury ScHoots.—Can any one give me 
information as to what schools for boys there were 
in Canterbury about 1740-9, and whether any of 
them are still extant ? F. B. L. 


Inpex To Irish Witts.—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7™ 
S. ix. 499, it is stated that Mr. A. E. Vicars 
was preparing for publication an ‘Index to the 
Prerogative Wills of Ireland.’ Can any reader 
inform me if the work referred to has — i 


Avtuorsnie or Book Wantep.—I have an 
old book, the size of which is 74 by 4} inches, 
about the authorship of which I shall be very glad 
if any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ can inform me. 
As it is scarcely a subject of general interest, 
replies may be sent direct. The title-page is :— 

“ An Enquiry into the Constitution, Discipline, Unity 
and Worship of the Primitive Church That Flourish’d 
within the first Three Hundred years after Christ. 
Faithfully Collected out of the Extant Writings of those 
Ages. By an Impartial Hand. London, Printed for J. 
Wyat at the Rose and R, Robinson at the Golden-Lyon 
in St. Paul's Church- Yard.” 

Frep. C. Frost F.S.1. 

Teignmouth. 

[The authorship is ascribed to Peter King, Lord 
King. } 


Waker anv WaLTER oF Barsapors,— Alex- 
ander Walker, of Barbadoes, was Sheriff of Berks 
in 1751, and lived in the parish of Swallowfield, 
Berks. His only child was a daughter, Newton 
Walker, who married John Walter,and diedin 1772, 
aged thirty-eight. Can any one give me informa- 
tion respecting these two families? I have a 
strong idea that Alex. Walker was descended from 
Sir Walter Walker, LL.D., advocate, and Queen 
Catharine of Braganza ; and John Walter I imagine 
to be a great-grandson of Sir John Walter, and 
probably a son of the John Walter of Barbadoes 
who bought Busbridge in 1710. 

Constance RvssELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


AvrnorsHip or Certain Reviews.—I should 
be glad to learn the name of the writer of the 
lengthy reviews of the works of Goethe, Werner, 
Richter, and other German authors which appeared 
in the early numbers of the Foreign Review and 
Continental Miscellany for 1828-9. Was it 
Carlyle? Or am I at fault in believing them to 
exhibit traces of his peculiar style ? Cc. K 

Torquay. 


Taomas Moore’s ‘History or DevonsuIRe,’ 
—Was it ever completed, and what is the collation 
of it? W. L. Wess. 


_ Jamaica WILts.—Is it possible to obtain any 
information over here in England as to the regis- 
tration of wills in Jamaica about 1750? Are 


there any registers of that date surviving, or have 
they been destroyed in one of the numerous earth- 
quakes and fires which have occurred there ? 





Replies, 


POEMS CONCERNING THE CAT. 
(7 S. xii. 148.) 

I am glad to find that Mrs. Tomson is about to 
collect into a volume whatever poetry she can find 
on the subject of the cat. Although I have no 
special knowledge to assist her, yet, being kindly 
disposed towards that sagacious animal, I may 
perhaps be able to make some slight contribution 
to her undertaking. Her book will probably be 
a polyglot, for she will hardly find sufficient matter 
in our own language to make a volume, Gay 
introduces the cat into some of his fables. Gray 
has a charming little poem ‘On the Death of a 
Favourite Cat, drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes,’ 
and Joanna Baillie has some pretty verses on a 
kitten. But, so far as my slender knowledge goes, 
French writers have taken more kindly to the cat 
than ourselves. A very pleasant prose intro- 
duction to Mrs. Tomson’s volume might be made 
up from the time of Montaigne to Buffon, and 
from him to Gautier. The best remembered pas- 
sage of the old essayist has reference to his cat :— 

“ Quand ie me ioue 4 ma chatte, qui scait si elle passe 
son temps de moy, plus que ie ne fais d’elle? nous nous 
entretenons de singeries reciproques: si i’ay mon heure 
de commencer ou de refuser, aussi a elle la sienne.” 
After expressing grave doubts as to whether there 
be any mutual understanding between cats and 
ourselves, he naively adds: “Par cette mesme 
raison elles nous peuvent estimer bestes, comme 
nous les en estimons”’ (liv. ii. chap. xii.). 

It is remarkable that La Fontaine does not give 
the cat a good chatacter either for honesty or 
gratitude: “ Peut-il forcer un chat & la recon- 
naissance?” He also refers to “ maint vieux chat, 
fin, subtil et narquois”; and he makes “ Grippe- 
minaud, le bon apétre,” very treacherous. 

Grimalkin receives much better treatment at the 
hands of Gay. He speaks the language of sensible 
remonstrance when the rat-catcher would destroy 
all the cats as interfering with his trade :— 

For though we both one prey pursue, 
There 's game enough for us and you, 
When the cat’s services in the house are questioned, 
we cannot fancy a better defence :-— 
The Cat replies: “ These teeth, these claws, 
With vigilance shall serve the cause ; 
The Mouse, destroy’d by my pursuit, 
No longer shall your feasts pollute ; 
Nor Rats, from nightly ambuscade, 
With wasteful teeth your stores invade.” 

Béranger’s song is well known, “La Chatte, 

Romance avec Accompagnement de Miaulemens.” 





Gautier’s Childebrand is also celebrated in verse :— 
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Mon chat Childebrand, 

Sur mes genoux posé selon son habitude, 

Levant sur moi la téte avec inquiétude, 

Suivra les mouvements de mon doigt qui dans |'air 

Esquisee mon récit pour le rendre plus clair. 

On turning over the fables of the Italian poet 
Lorenzo Pignotti (1739-1812), I found the forty- 
eighth treat of ‘The Cat and the Gold Fish’ (‘Il 
Gatto e il Pesce Dorato’) in a manner altogether 
different from that of Gray, and as some of your 
readers may like to compare the two, I append a 
free translation :— 

The Cat and the Gold Fish. 

Upon a marble fountain where the sheen 

Of pure transparent waters aid bestow 


On Art, forming a mirror where are seen 
Drops trickling down from conches’ overflow, 


There sat the loveliest of the feline race, 
Buricchio the fair, admiring now 

The reflex of his round and whiskered face, 
Now his black ears and fur as white as snow. 


While contemplating thus his beauteous make, 
Purring with low, hoarse note in calm delight, 
He saw beneath him in the little lake 
A fish all slowly swimming into sight. 


Darting quick glance, he arched his flexile tail, 
Then viewed his prey with fixed and steady eye, 

Proudly adorned with many a golden scale, 
Cleaving the wave slowly and pompously. 


Buricchio, ‘neath a quiet, sober mien, 
Concealed a gluttonous taste and low desires, 
No sooner was that lovely swimmer seen 
Than ravenous appetite in him it fires. 


Because he thinks a fish so fair without 
Must be of far more exquisite taste within, 
More appetizing than the silver trout, 
Or any other wearer of the fin. 


The fish sails through the water here and there, 
The cat extends and plunges in a paw, 

Withdraws it—shakes the water off—then near 
His muazle brings, as if to aid his claw. 


At length the fish, incautious, upwards hies, 
Opens his mouth, and rises more and more, 

Buricchio with one stroke secures his prize, 
Whieking it out upon the grassy shore, 


Upon the languid, struggling fish his claw 
The cat down-leaping fixes, and as keen 
The greedy tooth that serves his cruel maw, 
Tearing the golden scales and painted sheen. 
But when he tasted the insipid stuff 
Which he had hoped to find such savoury food, 
Like a bad joke, he soon had had enough, 
And turned away from it in angry mood. 
But still a moral he would fain confess, 
Although continuing to swear and pout :— 
Do not be led astray by a fine drees, 
Nor estimate the inside by the out, 
Some among the numerous readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
will doubtless refer to cat poetry in other lan- 
guages. C. Tomuinson. 


A French author, Champfleury, who died in 
1889, has written ‘Les Chats, Histoire, Mceurs, 
Observations, Anecdotes,’ the fifth edition, 4to., 


being illustrated. Some good things and hints 
may be found in the book. The French fabulist 
La Fontaine has written many fables about the cat. 
These are the titles of some of them: ‘Le Chat et 
le Rat,’ ‘Le Chat et le Renard,’ ‘Le Chat et les 
deux Moineaux,’ ‘ Le Chat et le Singe,’ ‘ Le Chat 
et le vieux Rat,’ and many more. DNARGEL. 


| There is “Canum cum Catis Certamen Carmine 
Compositum Currente Calamo C. Catulli Caninii. 
Auctor est Henricus Harderus,” in ‘Specimens of 
| Macaronic Poetry,’ London, Rich. Beckley, Picca- 
| dilly, 1831, pp. 15-17. The first line is— 
Cattorum canimus certamina clara canumque. 


At p. xvii there is this notice :— 
| «In the same collection (‘ Nugze Venales,’ 12mo., 1720 
is an amusing poem of nearly one hundred lines, entitl 
‘Canum cum Catis Certamen’ [as above]. Here every 
| word begins with the letter C, and there is a burlesque 
| engraving of the battle.” 
Gay, ‘Fables,’ part ii. p. 8, bas one with the 
title ‘The Man, the Cat, the Dog, and the Fly.’ 
Florian, Paris, 1877, has fables of ‘Le Chat et le 
Miroir,’ i. vi.; ‘Le Chat et la Lunette,’ i. xvi.; 
| * Le Chat et le Moineau,’ ii. xx.; ‘Le Chat et les 
Rats,’ iv. xvii.; ‘Les deux Chats, ii.ix. Phzedrus 
| bas ‘ Aquila Felis et Aper,’ ii. iv. There are also: 
Gray, ‘On a Favourite Cat drowned in a Tub 
|of Gold Fishes’; ‘Jim Lord,’ a poem, by E. B. 
| Nicholson, 1883. Ep. MarsHALL. 
| Dame Resecca Berry (7" S. x. 289, 451; 
xi. 21, 189, 252, 298, 434; xii. 34).—Mr. Pacr’s 
kindness and antiquarian zeal in supplying 
the valuable information comprised in his com- 
| munication of May 30 (‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. xi. 434) 
| bas remained till now unacknowledged by me 
owing to illness. Would that in the great store- 
house of national and family archeology, the Lon- 
don of to-day, there were more antiquaries of the 
stamp of Mr. Pace and Nemo! 

Regarding the “ fish and ring” mystery, a friend 
to whom I have stated the entire case, with the 
view of eliciting an opinion that, at all events, 
would be that of one versed in heraldic lore, tells 
me that the crux of the matter lies in the identity 
of the family of Dame Rebecca, not of that of 
either of her husbands. The “fish and ring” 
device he believes to be the paternal arms of the 
lady, and they would be impaled by her second 
husband, Thomas Elton, on his shield, in accord- 
ance with the law that when a widow marries & 
second husband he impales not her late husband's 
arms, but those of her parents. This consideration 
turnsthe bunt upon quite a new scent, and itrelieves 
| us of the difficulty which otherwise had to be faced 

of accounting for Admiral Berry baving borne the 
“fish and ring” device ae his arms, while the 
| proper bearings of the Devonian family from which 
he sprung were altogether different. There is no 
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doubt that the arms of Berry or Birry of Devon- 
shire are quoted correctly by Maitland as Barry of 
six, or and gu., and these, we may take it, were 
the bearings of the admiral, while the arms of his 
widow, as impaled by her second husband, Elton, 
were her paternal arms; and these are what we 
now know as the “fish and ring” device. 

The question is thus narrowed down to Who 
was Dame Rebecca? The discovery of the register 
of her first marriage would probably settle the | 
whole matter. Can Nemo, who has given us so 
many details of the life of Admiral Berry, suggest 
where a search should be made to discover the | 
record of his marriage ? 

Mr. Pace, whose description of the “fish and 
ring” blazon I had not at first correctly under- | 
stood, will perhaps excuse me in pointing out the | 
trivial but curious error in which he has fallen in 
remarking that the Barry of six, or and gu. (Berry), 
corresponds with the Per pale of six, or and gu. 
(Elton). It is curious that so close a similarity 
should exist between these shields, the lines on the | 
former being vertical and on the latter horizontal, 
and the tinctures being the same; but of course | 
they are quite distinct from each other. 

One other matter. In noting the “skied” posi- | 
tion of Admiral Berry’s monument, Mr. Pace con- | 
jectures that it has been at some time removed 
from its original position contiguous to the family | 
vault, “wherever that may be.” Before it is too 
late, and while we have living testimony on the 
point, would Mr. Pace or Nemo kindly preserve 
the locality of the dame’s tomb from the oblivion 
which has fallen on that of the admiral? Both 
these gentlemen remember her monument in its | 
original position, “outside the east wall of the | 
chancel.” The chancel of Stepney Church projects | 
eastward for some distance beyond the aisles on | 
either side, so that there are five walls at the east | 
end of the church, on any one of which the monu- | 
ment may have originally been placed. It seems, 
however, that it was somewhere near the great east 
window of the church. It is desirable to identify | 
the exact spot, for “‘ Here lieth interred the body 
of Dame Rebecca Berry,” and probably here also lie 
the remains of the redoubtable Sir John. . 

ETA. 








Buizzarp (7 §, xii, 125).—Not long ago 1| 
noticed in a Yorkshire newspaper that Bro. J. | 
Bleazard was present at a Masonic installation 
at Clitheroe, When I was at school we had a 
mathematical master named Blissard, a member of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 


Tae Hovse or Stewart (7 §, v. 188, 292, 
469)—In the discussion to which reference is 
here made it was stated that the claim of the 
family of Stewart of Grandtully to be regarded as 
head of the house of Stewart was complicated by | 











the fact, mentioned in recent editions of Burke’s 
‘ Peerage,’ that an Act of Legitimation was passed 
in 1584 in favour of Sir William Stewart, grand- 
father of the first baronet. I am informed that 
this legitimation is not mentioned in Sir William 
Fraser’s ‘ History of the Stewarts of Grandtully, 
and the following statement of facts connected with 
it may be interesting. 

The Grandtully pedigree in Sir Robert Douglas’s 
*Baronage’ (1798, p. 486) says that William 
Stewart of Grandtully, who died 1574, married 
first (charter, May 2, 1545), Margaret Abercrombie, 
by whom he had ason Thomas; secondly (charter, 
April 23, 1552), Lady Elizabeth Stewart, daughter 
of John, third Earl of Athol, by whom he had a 
son William, who, circa 1608, succeeded his half- 
brother and became Sir Wm. Stewart of Grand- 
tully, and a daughter, Margaret, married John 
Stewart of Airntully. - 

In the pedigree of the Earls of Athol given in 
Sir Robert Douglas’s ‘ Peerage’ (1764, p. 50) it is 
said that Lady Elizabeth Stewart, fifth daughter 
of John, third Earl of Athol, married “ William 
Stewart, apparent heir of Grandtully”; but in 
Wood's edition of Douglas (1816, vol. i. p. 141) 
she appears as fourth daughter, and is said to 
have “ married Thomas Stewart of Grandtully and 
had issue.” If Wood has rightly corrected 
Douglas, it is difficult to find a Thomas Stewart 
of Grandtully who can have married the Earl of 
Athol’s daughter. Burke, in his ‘Peerage and 
Baronetage’ (1889, p. 1305), follows Douglas as 
regards the name of Lady Elizabeth’s husband ; 
but in his ‘Extinct Peerage’ (1883, p. 509) he 
follows Wood. 

There is evidence that William Stewart of 
Grandtully, who died March 2, 1574, had a bastard 
son named William. His will is on record and 
contains these provisions :— 

“‘Ttem. I leave to William Stewart, my natural son, 
500 merks, and the rest of my haill gude and geir I leave 
to Grissell Stewart, my lawful daughter.” 

“TI leave my blessing to my con Thomas and to all my 
bairns, and ave to him his sister Grissell and his 
natural brother William in gyding.” 


In the Register of the Privy Seal for May 10, 
1584, is entry of a precept of legitimation dated 
at Holyrood House, ‘* Willielmi Stewart bastardi 
filii naturalis quondam Willielmi Stewart de 
Grandtully,” but without any details being stated. 

It is probable, but not certain, that the natural 
son mentioned in William Stewart’s will and 
legitimated in 1584 was the Sir William who 
succeeded his half-brother. It is not certain, but 
rather improbable that he was the son of Lady 
Elizabeth Stewart. 

These remarks will go a little way towards 
enabling us to decide what effect the legitimation 
of 1584 had on the claim that the family of Stewart 
of Grandtully was head of the House of Stewart 
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during the period that intervened between the 

death of Cardinal York in 1807 and the death last 

= of Sir Archibald Douglas Stewart, the last 
eir male of Grandtully. 

Douglas says that Sir Thomas Stewart, who 
married Grizel Mercer, died without issue ‘‘ about 
the year 1608,” but on July 1, 1609, Sir Thomas 
Stewart of Grandtully was served heir “ Alexandri 
Stewart de Cars patrui” in the lands of Dull, 
Carse, Carsinulzie, &c. Siema, 


Tatrack : Inpamira: Jere: Seves: Ferra- 
TEEN (7" S. xii. 89, 110, 214).—Férandine is 
given in Richelet’s ‘Dict. Francaise,’ 1732, as 
“ etofe de soie et de laine, dont on fait des habits 
d’été pour homme et pour femme Férandine blanche, 
noire”; also “ Férandinier, ouvrier qui fait de la 
férandine, et de toutes sortes d’étofes do soie.” 
In the ‘ Draper's Dictionary’ “ Ferret” is defined 
as “a narrow kind of riband”; in Johnson as 
“spun silk”; in Cotgrave as “a stout tape com- 
monly sold of cotton, but also of silk, and then 
known as Italian ferret”; Wedgwood mentions 
“ ferret-silk.” The term is found in use in seven- 
teenth century records. 

In a ‘Dictionary of Merchandise,’ by Andrew 
Nemnich, 1799, ferret and ferret ribbon are given 
in ten languages. Constance RvssELL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Tennyson Famity (7" §S. xii. 188).—Mr. 
Moor’s surmise is, I believe, correct. The Tenny- 
sons were a Holderness family, and Michael (bapt. 
Sept. 20, 1721) became an apothecary, crossed the 
Humber again, and lived and died at Preston in 
Holderness. In Poulson’s history of that district 
(vol. ii. p. 173) we find that he was buried in the 
nave of Hedon Church and the M.I. states that 
he died Oct. 6, 1796, cet. seventy-five. 

The Poet Laureate must be descended from a 
long line of sturdy northern farmers in this neigh- 
bourhood, for I have found the name as early as 
1343, when John “Tennison” charged certain 
persons (named) with forcibly taking away his 
goods and chattels at Paulflete to the value of 
forty pounds. The same John “ Tennyson” occurs 
again as plaintiff in a similar action a year after- 
wards. (Harrison’s ‘Notes from Coram Rege 
Rolls,’ Mich. 16 Edw, III. ; Ex Mich. 17, year ——, 
vol. iii. 661, 674.) 

In Tudor times the family was living at Ryall, 
or Ryhill, about two miles from Hedon. At York 
are the wills of John Tenyson, of Ryall, dated 


Sept. 4, 1528, proved 20th inst.; William Tenyson, | 


of Rybill, dated Sept. 15, 1528, proved 30th inst. ; 
John Tennyson, of Riall, the younger, dated 
Aug. 3, 1546, proved Nov. 10 seg. (Dr. Collins's 
* Index of Wills at York, 1514-1553’). The last 
I find I have a note from to the effect that Mar- 
garet, wife,and children Christopher, Edward, and 
Agnes are mentioned therein. 





Christopher Tenyson bought property in Ryhill, 
Paul, and other places of John Thornton, merchant, 
and Joan his wife in 1578 (Dr. Collins’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Fines,’ ii. p. 114)). Six years later we find one 
Marmaduke Tennyson, in conjunction with John 
Thornton, gent., passing certain lands (ib., iii. 
p. 19), and in 1591 buying a messuage and lands 
in Riston and Arnold (1., iii. p. 157). John, son 
of Marmaduke Tennyson, of Ryston, bad licence 
in 1607 to marry Ann Hewerdyne, of Nafferton, 
at Nafferton. Marmaduke Tennyson, of Boore- 
house Hill (hardly the same), made his will March 
16, 1639, and it was proved at York in July, 1641 
(‘Index to York Wills, 1636-52,’ by Dr. Collins), 

All this, collected in less than half an hour from 
the publications of the Yorkshire Archeological 
Association, shows what good and useful work that 
society is doing. “ Boorehouse Hill” is in the 
parish of Paul, and near Hedon. Poulson calls 
it “perhaps one of the most beautiful situa- 
tions in Holderness” (vol. ii. p. 487). Anciently 
* Boar house” or ** Bower-house” Hill, some one 
of a classic turn made it ‘‘ Boreas Hill.” It was 
the site of one of the beacons on the Humber, and 
therefore, I dare say, an exposed and windy pro- 
minence. 

I have never met with any attempt to make a 
pedigree of these Tennysons ; but it should not be 
a very difficult matter. 

Mr. George Tennyson, of Bayons manor, seems 
to have prided himself on his descent from the 
barons D’Eyncourt ; but, after all, the male line 
is of more importance and interest, even though 
one’s grandmother were the “‘ daughter of a hun- 
dred earls.” 

It is worth noting that Wordsworth (Mis. Gen, 
et Her., New Series, iv. 41) and Longfellow 
(‘N. & Q.,’ 6@ S. vi. 421), as well as Lord Tenny- 
son, are of Yorkshire descent, though not birth. 

A. 8. Extis. 


Mr. Moor will find a full and minute account 
of Lord Tennyson’s family in Mr. Foster’s ‘Col- 
lectanea Genealogica, pp. 56-9. The Ralph and 
Dorothy whose children he mentions were the 
great-great-grandfather and great-great-grand- 
mother of the poet. W. C. B. 


Tue Propasitity or Descenpants oF Kwox, 
THE Scorrisnh Rerormer (4 §, ii. 277, 542; iii. 
445; 7S. xii. 121).—I am not fortunate enough 
to possess the volumes of ‘N. & Q.’ referred to, 
nor can I at present see them; but the little I 
have to say does not seem to require I should. 

I do not understand on what ground the asser- 
tion is made that “the male issue of Walter Welsh 
of Loquhariet failed soon after his own death in 
1707.” In 1717 Walter Welsh of Loquhariet 


married Isabel, youngest daughter of my “im- 
measurably great” grandfather, Michael Andersop 
of Tushielaw, by his wife Margaret, daughter of 
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Sir Michael Naesmyth of Posso, Knt. In 1718 
their eldest son Walter was baptized. Both 
Walter and Isabel Welsh were living in 1733, 
when they were judicially separated, the children, 
of whom there were several, remaining, I believe, 
with the mother. I have not traced them further; 
but I know that a Mr. Welsh, one of the Tushielaw 
tenant farmers, who died a few years ago, claimed 
to descend from them. I did not know that the 
Welshes of Loquhariet had any claim to descent 
from John Knor. As to his female descendants, 
I had the pleasure a good many years ago of know- 





ing a very charming and beautiful old lady, Mrs. 

Darling, mother of Mr. Darling-Oulley, of Fow- 

bery Tower, Northumberland, and her two sisters, 

Mrs. Le Mesurier and Miss Jane Masson, and 

they claimed such descent. I think information 

might be got either from Mrs. Darling’s youngest | 
daughter, Mrs. Culley, of Copeland Castle, North- | 
umberland, or from Principal Lee, of Edinburgb, | 
her cousin. VERNON, 


Bishop Bonner (7" S. xii. 167).—The late 
Mr. Crofton Croker, quoted at the above reference, 


Copford and its neighbourhood well, for more 
particulars, and he informed me that the discovery 
of the body was made when a grave was being 
dug for a deceased rector early in this century, a 
circumstance not mentioned by Wright in his 
‘History of Essex’ (1836). It would, therefore, 
appear that Bonner was buried at St. George’s, 
exhumed, and afterwards reinterred at Copford. 
Local tradition points out the particular house to 
which the body was brought from Southwark, and 
where it was kept until the grave was ready. 
H. G. GrirrixHoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


He was, 
“after Queen Elizabeth came to the crown...... com- 
mitted to his former prison, the Marshalsea, in South- 
warke......He gave way to fate in the aforesaid prison, 
Sept. 5, 1569, and was buried at midnight near to the 
bodies of other prisoners in the cemetery belonging to 
St. George’s Church in Southwark, in which parish the 
Marehalsea is situated,”—Wood, ‘Athen. Oxon.,’ fol., 
vol. i., 1691, col. 125. 
Ep. MarsHaLt, 


Curistuas Correr (7 S. xii. 149).—Nowa- 


was in error when he gave June 15, 1596, as the | days a Christmas-box means a present given at 
date of Bonner’s death. Probably 1596 is a mis- | Christmas, but originally it signified the actual box 
print, an accidental jumble of the figures 1569. I| in which money was collected by servants and 
think that when Mr. Croker stated that Bonner | others at that festive season. Greedy’s “ Christ- 
“ actually died” at his house at Fulham he was| mas (offer” was probably an ordinary “ Christmas 
“quoting from memory,” and confused the place of | box,” magnified by his ardent imagination, and the 








the prelate’s death with that of Mrs. Elizabeth | simplest way of “ lining » it would be by putting 


Bonner (née Frodesham). ‘‘ She died at Fulham | 
in K. Edw. VI. time ” (see Mrs. Scarwetr’s note, 
taken from Harl. MS. 1424, fo. 134, in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7% §. iii. 53). The bishop died on Sept. 5, 1569, | 
in the Marshalsea, and was buried during the 


money into it. 


J. F. Manseron, 
Liverpool. 

Sono (7" S. xii. 144, 198).—The following is 
rom the Gentleman’s Magazine, September, 


night* of the 8th, in the prisoners’ ground of | ticle ‘Some London Streets,’ p. 303 :— 


Ls George's, Southwark (Granger and Rose, ‘Biog. | 
ict.’). 
In 1886 a correspondent asked (7 S. ii. 348), 


“Soho, of course, is redolent of Macaulay, who has 


associated it for ever with Sedgmoor. Years after the 
battle, it is known Somersetshire children De a game 
| called ‘War.’ The war cry in it, as at 


edgmoor, was 


‘*Is trustworthy evidence forthcoming settling the | the old word ‘ Soho ! ’ and Soho, as every one knows, was 
apparently vexed question of his [Bonner’s] place of | the property of the Duke of Monmouth,” 


death and burial?” and useful replies were given. | 
Since then—that is to say, last year—the Rev. B. | 
Ruck-Keene has published ‘A Short Account of 
the Parish Church of Copford in Essex, its Mural 
Paintings and interesting Archeological Details, 
together with other Matters of Interest connected | 
with the Church’ (E. Potter, Coggeshall). He) 
writes :— | 

“Looking from the point at which the sketch, on the | 
outside cover, is taken, we first note the wide over- 
hanging eves of its fine apse; we then mark a small | 
door, which, it is said, was used by the Bishops of | 
London, when they resided at Copford Hall, the favourite 
residence, at least of one, Bishop Bonner, whose remains 
lie beneath the Altar.” 


On reading this, I asked a friend, who knows 
* Grindall’s letter to “Sir W™ Cecil, Knight, Wps. | 


Secretarie to ye Queens Maj'*,” giving his reasons for 
this night burial, has been printed. 





(7" §. xii. 107).—It is not necessary to search the 





Grorce Anavs. 
St. Andrews, N.B, 


In Northumberland I have frequently heard 


“To-ho” instead of “Soho,” to steady pointers when 
on the scent. ‘‘ Hold away” is said to dogs when 
the field is to be ranged ; a Northumbrian native 
would pronounce it ‘‘ Had away.” Boys change 
“hold” into “how”; they say ‘‘ How-away lads,” 
i. e., “ Let us go away.” 


E. Leaton-BiLenxinsorr. 
Beysamin Frayxcin (7" §, xii. 167).—May I 


add that Franklin’s ‘ Autobiography ’ contains full 
a of his life and work while he was in 


ndon ? J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool, 


Rayrmep Caronicie or Enciisn Sovereians 
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Companion for Leigh Hunt’s ‘ Royal Line,’ which 
was reprinted in the 1860 edition of his poems in 
Mr. Kent’s ‘ Leigh Hunt as Poet and Essayist,’ 
1889, and lastly in my own selections from Leigh 
Hunt in Mr. Dent’s “Temple Library,” 1891 
(vol. ii. p. 73) :— 

The sturdy Conq’ror, politic, severe ; 

Light minded Rufus, dying like a deer ; 

Beau-clerc, who everything but virtue knew ; 

Stephen, who graced the lawless sword he drew; 

Fine Henry, hapless in his sons and priest ; 

Richard, the glorious trifler in the East ; 

John, the mean wretch, tyrant and slave, a liar ; 

Imbecile Henry, worthy of bis sire ; 

Long-shanks, well-named, a great encroacher he ; 

Edward the minion dying dreadfully ; 

The splendid veteran, weak in his decline; 

Another minion, sure untimely sign ; 

Usurping Lancaster, whom wrongs advance ; 

Harry the Fifth, the tennis boy of France ; 

The beadsman, praying while his Margaret fought ; 

Edward, too sensual for a kindly thought ; 

The little head that never wore the crown ; 

Crookback, to nature giving frown for frown; 

Close-hearted Henry, the shrewd carking sire ; 

The British Bluebeard, fat, and dull of ire; 

The sickly boy, endowing and endowed ; 

Ill Mary, lighting many a living shroud ; 

The lion-queen, with her stiff muslin mane; 

The shambling pedant and his minion train ; 

Weak Charles, the victim of the dawn of right ; 

Cromwell, misuser of his home-spun might ; 

The swarthy scapegrace, all for ease and wit ; 

The bigot out of season, forced to quit ; 

The Dutchman, called to see our vessel through ; 

Anna made great by conquering Marlborough ; 

George, vulgar soul, a woman-hated name; 

Another, fonder of his fee than fame ; 

A third, too weak, instead of strong, to swerve; 

And fourth, whom Canning and Sir Will preserve. 


G. T.’s memory has served him kindly, and his 


quotations will be seen to be quite correct. 
R. Briystey Jonson. 
Llandaff House, Cambridge. 


[These lines are also supplied by Mz. H1rwet1.] 


Rervsat or KnicuTnoop py a Jupce (7 §. 
xi. 305, 396, 418, 477; xii. 77, 114).—The knight- 
hoods conferred on judges and those conferred 
on officers of the army are hardly in the same 
category, the latter distinctions being, I think I 


may say invariably, accompanied by the decoration | 


of an order, whereas the judges are simply created 
knights bachelors. Whatever a man’s rank by 
birth may be, an order of knighthood is an 
additional honour, and the Duke of Connaught is 
— much prouder of his simple C.B., gained 
having held a command on active service, than 
of his dukedom. F. D. H. 


Accorpine To Cocker (6" S, iii, 206).—The 
late Mr, Wittiam Bares, at the above reference, 
urges that this phrase alluded rather to ‘The 
Young Clerk’s Tutor’ than to the ‘ Vulgar Arith- 
metick,’ as more generally supposed. The origin, 
however, of the saying is traced by Mr. De Morgan 








to a speech in Murpby’s play ‘The Apprentice,’ 
viz., “‘See Cocker’s Arithmetic,” which confirms 
the general belief. De Morgan, ‘ Bundle of Para- 
doxes,’ London, 1872, pp. 454, 455. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


Mapame Tussavn’s (7" §. xii. 6).—It is strange 
that Q. V. does not know that this exhibition is 
not of recent date. In ‘Old and New London’ 
(vol. iv. p. 419) it is stated that these waxworks 
were brought to London from Paris in 1802. 

Mus in Urse, 





| Prawt-tore (7 §, xii, 47, 117).— Parkinson 
(‘ Thea. Bot.,’ 1640), writing of ‘‘ Helenium sive 
Enula Campana Elecampane,” says:— 

“Some thinke it tooke the name from the teares of 
Helen, from whence it sprung, which is a fable; others 
that shee had her hands full of this herbe, when Paris 
carried her away; others say it was so called, because 
Helen first found it available against the bitings and 
stingings of venemous beasts ; and others thinke that it 
tooke the name from the Island Helena, where the best 
was found to grow.” —Pp. (54-5. 

He gives a long list of benefits to be derived from 
the use of the herb, and remarks that if it is 
| “beaten and put into new Ale or beare,......and daily 
drunke of them that have weake and dim sights, [it] 
cleareth, strengthneth and quickneth the sight of the 
eyes wonderfully.” 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


“Crever Devits” (7 §S., xii. 9, 77, 158). — 
Epitaph on a Schoolmaster in Cleish Parish, Fifeshire. 
Here lie Willie Michie’s banes, 
O Satan ! when ye tak him 
Gie him the echoolin’ o’ your weans; 
For clever deils he '!] mak ’em. Burns. 


R. M. Spence, 


Mositz (7* §, xii. 133).—I have always thought 
| that in the word mob (which from its very nature 
/must have been coined by the upper and more 

refined classes) is a latent reference to the 
“ mobilium turba Quiritium” whom Horace men- 
tions in his first Ode. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
| Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tyinc THe Taumss oF ConpemMNED CriMINALS 
(7™ S. xi, 444, 470).—This formal act was the sur- 
vival of a more practical custom, thus noted by 
Donne in his poem ‘The Funeral’ (Grosart’s first 
edition, p. 221) :— 

As mr ~y that are manacled, when they ‘re condemned 

to die. 

That the custom was thus continued of sym- 
bolically showing that they were manacled, and 
| that the judge, as Nemo states, previous to giving 
sentence, spoke the words, “ Tie him up, gaoler,” 
seems to have been due to that continuance of 
established order so dear to the legal mind, as well 
as to the desire to give warning to the criminal 
and others as to what the sentence would be. 
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fear also that the adoption of this symbolic act was 
due to considerations of haste and of the number 
to be tried. It seems likely, too, that the execu- 
tioner, as in Scotland, or the chief gaoler, would 
perform the manacling; but when it became 
merely a symbolic survival, any officer, and 


therefore that gaol official attendant on the | 


prisoner, would perform it. Br. NIcHOLson. 


ProneunsctaTion OF VIKING (7° S. x. 367, 492; | 


xi. 32, 134).—I take the following from a valuable 
paper ‘On Islay Place-Names,’ by Capt. F. W. L. 
Thomas, R.N., F.S.A.Scot. :— 

“The Norse vik, Gael. bhic, is frequent round the whole 
of Islay; as is also gja, Gael. geodha=a creek, rift, chasm ; 
and stakkr, Gael. stachd, a stack-like rock.” —Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. iv., New 
Series, 1832, p, 243 
In a foot-note is added, on the authority of Mr. 
Hector Maclean of Ballygrant, Islay :— 

“Vik bas passed into aig, which has evidently been 


derived from wig, the form which vit would first take in | 


the mouth of the Gael.” 
Wituram Georce Brack. 


Glasgow. 


T. R. Kemp (7"§. xii. 108).—Connected with 
this query I note, on the authority of the Annual 
Register, 1816, p. 53, that Mr. Kemp (formerly M.P. 
for Lewes) preached his first sermon at Taunton on 
Good Friday, 1816, from the text Isaiah liii. 6 

. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

astings. 


EcLIPSES MENTIONED IN THE BrisBie (7™ §. xii. 
45).—Having read Mr. Lynn's article upon those 
passages of Scripture which are said to allude to 
eclipses of the sun, viz., Jer. xv. 9, Amos viii. 9, 
and Micah iti. 6, my attention was turned to 
Luke xxiii. 45, which says, ‘ The sun was darkened.” 
It could not be an eclipse, so I made a retrospective 
calculation, and came to the conclusion there was 
a transit of Venus upon that memorable day when 
our Saviour was crucified, I should like to have 
the opinions of scholars upon this transit of Venus. 

H. Oxiver. 

77, Chester Street, Sheffield. 


race. In old times people were as eager to profess 
their faith as they now are to proclaim their doubts ; 
hence naturally arose this form of indictment. I 
may add that if there be any more probable theory 
of the origin of evil, I have not yet met with it. 
GeorcE Bow tes. 
10, Lady Margaret Road, N.W. 


Oricin oF Bunt (7S. xii. 108, 158).—The ‘New 
English Dictionary’ has “from Boule, name of a 
| wood-carver in France in the reign of Louis XIV. 

Buhl appears to be a modern Germanized spelling.” 
| F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


| Tae “Fatt” (7" §. xi. 228, 395; xii. 34, 112). 
| —We find Cardinal Newman putting this expres- 
sion into the mouth of one of the characters in his 
novel, ‘Loss and Gain’ (1848): “There was no 
| autumn in Eden...... autumn is the ‘ fall.’” 
Grorce Anovs, 





St, Andrews, N.B, 


Hats (7% S. xii, 48, 117, 169).—Away from 
home and dictionaries, I fall back on memory. 
Nearly fifty years ago I recollect an uncle telling 
me that white hats were always worn by Radicals. 
The low-crowned, hemispherical hat, when first 
worn, was called a ‘‘pot hat.” When my son 
}came home from Eton he told me that a “ pot- 
hat” meant a tall hat; but this was not always so. 
The chimney-pot above the tiles may have been 
a chimney-top, but I think the origin of the term 
is the garden, or flower pot, which I believe is 
also the origin of the thing itself. The chimney 
smoked, a large flower-pot, with its sloping sides, 
| suggested the idea, and the bottom of the pot, 
| which had a hole in it, was knocked out, and the 
| pot inverted was set on the chimney top. The 
| sloping sides gave upward current to the wind, and 
the smoke drew away and troubled the inmates of 
the house no more. 

Joun Pakennam STILWELL. 

In reference to Kitticrew's interesting com- 
ments on the word “chimney-pot,” it may be 
worthy of mention that in the remarks “on the 
employment of climbing ~ for the sweeping 
of chimneys which are to found in a work, 








“AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE DEVIL” (7 S. | “arranged by James Montgomery,” entitled ‘The 


xii. 67, 198).—Does it not seem that, instead of an | 


Chimney-Sweeper’s Friend, and Climbing-Boy’s 


“‘aggravation’’ of the prisoner’s guilt, this was a Album’ (1825), we are told that, amongst other 


charitably conceived suggestion that he was not 


dreadful sufferings which had been endured by 





wicked enough to have himself originated the crime | “ these poor infants,” they had “ been precipitated 
with which he was charged? Our forefathers held | from the tops of high chimneys in the loosened 
the belief, which they derived from the Bible, that | pots” (p. 23). 

an angel, proud of hisown magnificence and moved | Sir Walter Scott does not appear to have con- 
by envy of the more glorious destiny of man, being | sidered that a pot should necessarily have a top or 
unable to alter the Divine decree, sought to frus- | bottom. Nevertheless he used the term “ chimney- 
trate it by rendering man unfit for the intended | top.” Writing to the editor of the above-named 
honour, setting him against his Maker and tempting | work, he says :— 

him to disobedience ; and that he had ever since) «7 assure you I am a sincere friend to the cause 
continued his efforts to degrade and ruin the human | which you have so effectually patronised ; and in build- 
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ing my house at this place [Abbotsford] I have taken 
particular care, by the construction of the vente, that no 
such cruelty shall be practised within its precincts. I 
have made them circular, about fourteen inches in 





r was established in 1857, and was printed 
and published at the Birmingham Journal office; 
but the old Journal was published weekly, as 


diameter, and lined them with a succession of earthen usual, and had a separate existence, independent 


pots, about one and a half inch thick (like the common 
chimney-tops), which are built round by the masonry, 
and form the tunnel for the passage of the smoke. The 
advantage is, that the interior being entirely smooth, 
and presenting no inequality or angle where soot could 
be deposited, there is, in fact, very little formed ; and 
that which may adhere is removed by the use of a simple 
machine.” —Pp. 9, 10. 

The term ‘ bowler” =“ pot-hat,” seems to be 
coming into great favour. Whilst I was in a 
hatter’s shop the other day, some small boys came 
in wanting “ bowlers.” J. F, Mansencu. 


The high hat, or “ chimney-pot,” is very old. 
Albert Diirer represented it frequently. There is 
a good specimen of it in the sixth plate of his 
* Life of the Virgin,’ 1511. There are several 
examples of it in various editions of the ‘Ship of 
Fools,’ published before the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

It is all very well to laugh at it, but it is by no 
means the ugliest hat worn; and some forms of it, 
with proper curves and brims rightly curled, when 
worn easily, and not stiffly, are more becoming to 
a handsome and well-dressed man than any other 
hat worn by Englishmen—in my opinion. But so 
much depends upon the manner of wearing. Even 
the ‘‘mortar-board” looks not amiss on some 

ple. The ugliest hat is the stiff low-crowned 
elt hat, like a “chimney-pot” cut down. How 
handsome and becoming a “‘ chimney-pot ” (other- 
wise called “‘a long-sleeved hat”) may be made to 
look we have examples of in the justly popular 
pictures of W. Dendy Sadler. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Was it not Orator Hunt whose head-gear marked 
the inseparable alliance between white hats and 
Radical politics. As regards the “top” and 
**pot” hat question, in my Oxford days (two 
decades ago) the former was the orthodox tall hat, 
and the latter the low-crowned. The top-hat 
was worn on Sundays then, de rigueur, the pot-hat 
was not. I am told that the fashion is not the 
same now. Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


In a list of hat-names the “long-sleeved hat” 
should be included. If my memory serves me, 
this was at one time pretty common as a synonym 
for the “stove-pipe”; but I have not heard it 
lately. KrtiicREw suggests that “ chimney-pot” 
may be a perversion of “chimney-top.” Some- 
times it is; for is it not written that at a certain 
commemoration “ Charley Vane came out in a tall 
white chimney-pot ” ? C. C. B. 


The Birmingham Journal is spoken of as being 
now merged into the Daily Post, The latter 








of the daily paper. I am speaking of some few 
years back; but I do not think the old weekly has 
gone out of existence. E. V. Jones. 


* NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE Tokens’ (7" §. xii. 183), 
—This token of Gardenar Isham is undoubtedly 
correctly placed to Suffolk, as can be seen in my 
privately printed work, ‘ The Coinage of Suffolk,’ 
issued in 1868, a quarto volume, with many addi- 
tions to Boyne’s work, to which it succeeded; and 
on p. 54 of it Isham’s token has the same note 
relative to the Isham’s marriage with the D’Ewes of 
Stowlangtoft, in Suffolk. It is also so recorded 
under Suffolk, p. 1088 of Mr. Williamson’s new 
edition of Boyne’s work; and to Mr. William- 
son’s graceful courtesy and credit, he has most 
honourably mentioned my name in connexion with 
the help I gave to him respecting the Suffolk por- 
tion. ©. Gotprne. 

Colchester, 


Earty Encuish Votunteers (7" §. xii. 27, 
138).—In the British Museum are a large number 
of lists of the same series as that possessed by Mr. 
Fyymore; but one has to search for them in the 
catalogue under the head of “ Lists,” not under 
“ Army,” where one would naturally look for 
them ; hence I only discovered them | cay 


Barta-cuaP: Bats-Brick (7* §, xii. 109, 196). 
—Mnr. C. A. Wanrn’s ingenuity in the matter of 
making Bath-brick to signify pig-brick, and Bath- 
buns to mean pig-like buns, is really delightful ; 
but it is a wonder he stopped short without re- 
membering Bladud’s swine, and suggesting that as 
they gave fame to the waters, the city gratefully 
commemorated them in its name ! 

Sr. Swirary. 


If Bath-bricks are called after the city of Bath, 
the name is another instance of ‘‘lucus a non 
lucendo,” as Bath-bricks are not made at Bath, but 
at Bridgwater, from alluvial matter dredged from 
the river Parrett. 

With regard to Bath-post, I have a few sheets 
before me which I discovered among the leaves of 
a very old book bought in Paris. It is about eight 
inches by five, the size of the commercial note-paper 
now in use, and has the word ‘* Bath” embossed 
in the left-hand upper corner. Autograph hunters 
may know more about it. L. L. K. 

WatTeER-MARKS IN Paper (7" §. xi. 427; xii. 
13, 195).—Tracings of the chief water-marks found 
in the paper on which the earlier engravings are 
printed (fifteenth century) are given at the end of 


_ the second volume of Willshire’s ‘ Study and Col- 
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lection of Ancient Prints,’ 1877. Willshire also 
refers to the treatises of Breitkopf, Fischer, Haus- 
manp, Jansen, and Weigel. & & 


Worps or a Sona Wantsp (7 §. xii. 168).— 
The words of the charming song to which Mr. 
Marsu Jackson refers, “ Fly away, pretty moth,” 
were written by Thomas Haynes Bayly, and I well 
remember how popular it was in its day, with its 
companion, “I’d be a butterfly,” by the same 
author :— 

Fly away, pretty moth, to the shade 

Of the leaf where you slumbered all day ; 

Be content with the moon and the stars, pretty moth, 

And make use of your wings while you may. 

Though yon glittering light may have dazzled you quite, 

Though the gold of yon lamp may be gay, 

Many things in this world that look bright, pretty 
moth, 

Only dazzle to lead us astray. 

I have seen, pretty moth, in the world, 

Some as wild as yourself, and as gay, 

Who, bewitched by the sweet fascination of eyes, 

Flitted round them by night and by day, 

But tho’ dreams of delight my bave dazzled them quite, 

They at last found it dangerous play ; 

Many things in this world that look bright, pretty moth, 

Only dazzle to lead us astray. 

Gro. F. Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon. 


The old song “Fly away, pretty moth,” is by 
T. H. Bayly, and was published many years ago 
by Willis & Co. , 55, St. James’s Street. I cannot 
find my copy of it, so am unable to give the words. 
The other song asked for, “about a little chimney- 
sweep,” is probably the following, by Upton :— 

The Chimney-Sweeper Boy. 
My lot is sad, my station hard; 
And like a blighted tree, 
Cut off from every fond regard, 
The whole world frowns on me ; 
Bereft of parents, friends, and joy, 
A cast-off chimney-sweeper boy. 
Through courts and alleys, street and lane, 
Ere winter's day appears, 
I’m doom’d to craw! in grief and pain, 
With no relief but tears ; 
Bereft of parents, friends, and joy, 
A cast-off chimney-sweeper boy. 
In vain I breathe the woe-fraught sigh, 
No smiles are stor’d for me ; 
The hope, the fount of hope is dry, 
A wanderer doom’d to be; 
Bereft of parents, friends, and joy, 
A cast-off chimney-sweeper boy. 
C. M. P. 

_ Error 1y Inscription oy Statue or James II. 
(7 §S. xii. 189).—The error in the inscription 
does not appear in the copy given in the 
‘New View of London,’ 1708. The author, 
who has not favoured us with his name, 
states that “it fronts the east, on which side is 
this inscription, though almost worn out.” It 


is, therefore, probable that the error was not in 
the original, and that the inscription has at some 
time been recut: “Jacobus Secundus Dei Gratia 
Angliz, Scotiz, Francie et Hibernie Rex Fidei 
Defensor, MDCLXxxvi.” 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


A Catatocue or Esecrep Ministers (7 §. 
xi. 509; xii. 72, 171).—May I be allowed to say 
that the Rev. Epwarp Marsa. has kindly 
referred me to a passage in Dr. Edmund Calamy’s 
‘Account of the Ministers, Lecturers, Masters 
and Fellows of Colleges, and Schoolmasters who 
were Ejected or Silenced after the Restoration in 
1660,’ London, 1713, vol. ii., Preface, p. iv, in 
which the author thus treats of the volume under 
discussion ?— 

“A Catalogue of them [the ejected ministers] was 
Printed in 1663, but it was difficult to come by, and very 
scarce. I could not obtain a sight of it, till my firat 
Edition of this Work was got through the Press; and 
when I look’d into it, I found it very deficient. It men- 
tions the Names of those who were Ejected in London 
and Essex, and Eight Counties more, but has not a word 
of all the rest, and yet it bears the Title of an exact 
Catalogue.” 

It may not be improper to add in this connexion 
a few particulars of the Rev. Samuel Palmer’s 
‘Nonconformist’s Memorial,’ the first edition of 
which was published in 2 vols. Svo., London, 
1775. Other editions followed in 1777 and 1778, 
2 vols. 8vo., as duplicates of the preceding issues, 
with a new title-page, while a new edition of 
1802-3, London, 8vo., 3 vols., contained consider- 
able improvements and valuable additions. 

DanieE_ HIPwELu. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Carr. James Coox, CircumNavicaTor (1728- 
1779) (7 §. xii. 145).—His baptismal entry at 
Marton, in Cleveland, and many other particulars 
concerning him and his birthplace have already 
appeared in ‘N, & Q.,’ 5 S. x. 226, 333. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


RacK-RENTED TENANTS, 1660 (7 S. xii. 126). 
—According to Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 
“torture was used in England so late as 1640 (when 
Archer, who took part in an attack on Laud’s palace, 
was racked), and in Scotland till 1690,” 


F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


Baronets’ Wipows (7 §. xii. 108).—The 
statement in Kelly’s ‘ Handbook’ that the widow 
of a baronet enjoys her precedence and rank for 
life by right, and not by courtesy, is founded on 
the clause in the letters patent creating the 
dignity :— 

“ And that the wives of the said A. B. and of his heirs 
male aforesaid successively and respectively, by virtue of 
j the said dignity of their said husbands, shall have, hold, 
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enjoy, and take place and precedence as well during the 
lives of such their husbands as after the deaths of the 
same husbands for and during the natural lives of such 
wives.” 
Cuartes 8. Kive. 
Corrard, Lisbellaw, 


Sir B. Burke, in his ‘Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
states that widows of baronets, on marrying com- 
moners, continue by the etiquette of society, 
though not by law, to retain their titles and pre- 
cedence. ’. D. 


MarriaGe or Jouy, Firra Lorp Banrr (7" 
S. x. 506).—The annexed entry is found in John 
Southerden Burn’s ‘ History of the Fleet Marriages,’ 
London, 1834, p. 116 :— 

** Names of some of the Persons Married at the Fleet, 
extracted from the Registers :— 

“18 Aug. 1735. John George Ogilvie, Lord Banff, St. 
James’s, and Mary Ogilvie, B. and 8.” 

To which the author has added this note :— 

“ He was fifth Lord Banff, and unfortunately drowned 
29 July, 1738. She was daughter of Captain James 
Ogilvy, and remarried Rev, —— Kemp.” 

Danie, Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Suavow (7 §, xii. 44, 152).—The verb to 
shadow seems to have begun its journey “through 
the mud” some time earlier than Mr. Warp an- 
ticipates. It occurs in Cyril Tourneour’s ‘Revenger's 
Tragedy’ (licensed 1607), Act II. sc. iii., and from 
the context seems to have been far more “im- 
bued with the flavour of the gutter” in the seven- 
teenth than in the nineteenth century. 

8. A. 

Erymo.tocy or Grasse (7" §. xi. 428; xii. 
173).—In Lawrence Eachard’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ 1700, 
I find, “Grasse: see La Grace.” On the previous 
page 13— 

“La Grace, a fine neat city of France, in the G. of 
Provence, and Ter. of La Grace ; a B, on the A. of Am- 
brun, sub. to the K, of Fr. It stands upon a hill, not far 
off sea, 20 m. W. of Nice, 12 N.W. of Antibe, and 78 E. 
of Aix, Lon. 26,34, Lat. 43.14.” 

E. L. G. 


D’Israevi: Disragui (7 S. xi. 346, 436; xii. 
70, 134).—A “frank” of Lord Beaconsfield in my 
collection, dated in 1838, spells the name with an 
apostrophe and what I take to be a capital J, so 
that “Disraeli” in December, 1832, must have 


been a printer’s mistake. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Unpearcrounp Passaces (7 §, xi, 449, 509; 
xii. 154).—I fiad the following in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 1881, vol. v. 
p. 128, ‘The Germantown Road and its Associa- 
tions’ (continued), by Townsend Ward :— 

“In the paved way that leads to the house a brick 
bears upon its face the perfect impression of a emall and 
apparently a gentle hand, pre there while the clay 





was still soft, The house, built of brick, is fifty-five 
feet front by forty-two feet in depth, with a separate 
range of servants’ rooms, kitchens, and greenhouses, 
extending backward one hundred and ten feet further. 
The hall, paved with brick, is wainscotted to the ceiling, 
On the left hand is what was probably the dining-room, 
also wainscotted, and with a well-laid floor in which no 
nails’ heads are exhibited. In this room is a tasteful 
cupboard for china. Its circular back is arched at the 
top, and escalloped. The large fireplace has in ita back- 
plate of iron with ‘J. L, 1728’ on it. The other rooms 
are waiascotted on the fireplace sides, one of which atill 
retains the Dutch tiles that ornamented them. They are 
represented in the initial piece of this walk. The stair- 
case is decidedly fine ; and the upper rooms are in keep- 
ing with the lower ones. From the cellar is the entrance 
to the solidly arched, underground, long passage-way 
that led to the old barn and stables. This must have 
been a great convenience in times of storm. The family 
burial-ground, a few hundred feet to the north, still re- 
mains. The founder of this place was James Logan, 
who in 1699, at the age of about twenty-three, came here 
with William Penn, as secretary of the province.” 
J. Rutcers te Roy. 
14, Rue Clement Marot, Paris, 


May I correct a very common error with regard 
to the old pilace at Eltham? It was not built till 
the reign of Henry III., and therefore could never 
have belonged to King John. It was a royal 
palace, built by Anthony Beck, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, and here Isabella of France, wife to Ed- 
ward II., gave birth to her second son, John of 
Eltham. He died comparatively young, at Les- 
mahago, in Perthshire, having received a wound 
in his ferocious attack on that place. He has a 
magnificent monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
is scarcely mentioned in history, and is constantly 
mistaken for King John of Eogland or King John 
of France, with neither of whom, I believe, has 
Eltham any connexion. 

Cuartottre G. Bocer. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 


There is an underground passage in Chelsea 
which crosses under Paulton’s Square. It enters 
the square a few yards from the south-west corner, 
and ruos in a north-easterly direction, passing 
under the garden railings some distance from the 
north-east corner on the east side, where a slight 
dip is seen in the railings. The passage was cut 
through in both these places some ten years ago, 
when a sewer was constructed in the square ; but 
the brickwork was too rotten to allow men to enter. 
The passage evidently led from Sir Thomas More’s 
house, which stood on the site of Beaufort Street, 
in a north-easterly direction. 

T. W. E. Hiccens. 


In 1846 the old church house, known locally as 
the “ Abbey,” at Crewkerne, in Somersetshire, was 
pulled down, and a modern dwelling-house erected 
on the site. Till then a tradition was firmly be- 
lieved that there was a subterraneous passage 
extending from this old church house as far as 
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Ford Abbey, Dorset, about six miles off ; but, as 
was to be expected, though every search was made 
in digging for the foundations of the new house, 
no traces were found of the passage, and the 
tradition forthwith died a natural death. 

OC. W. Perry. 

Wellington College. 

“ A subterraneous passage has been discovered in Mr. 
Washbourne’s garden, near the Church at Edmonton, by 
the falling in of the ground at the foot of an elm which 
grew upon it. It appears to be capacious, and extends 
eighteen feet on the west ; how far eastward has not yet 
been ascertained. It isin form of a Gothic arch, three 
feet wide, and four and a half high. The marks of a 
miner’s tool are quite fresh above twenty feet. At the 
end of thirty-six feet they dug down, and found pieces of 
board which had covered a chasm that fell in some years 
ago; but at present it cannot be traced further. Con- 
jecture is, it was dug by Mr. Muffit, Vicar of Edmonton, 
from which living he was ejected in 1642, being a power- 
ful loyalist, either to secret himself from the Crom- 
welliangs, or to escape into the woods, which, as tradition 
says, all the common fields then were, from Tuckey-street 
to Long-hedge, Tottenham. There is also a tradition, in 
the late Mrs. Adams’s family, that an ancestor of hers 
was concealed about that time, in a great wood, and 
privately fed for six months; and that that great wood 
was Windmill field, between Green Street and Enfield.” 
—New Annual Register for 1799, p. 36, ‘ Principal 
Occurrences.’ 

I remember as a boy being told that there was 
an underground passage from Reading Abbey to 
Caversham. No doubt I quite believed in it then. 
I see now, however, that there was just the little 
difficulty of passing under the Thames. 

R. J. Fyxmore. 


As D. J. mentions one at Maze Hill, Greenwich, | 
I am surprised he says nothing of the large chalk 
caverns under Blackheath Point, now used, I sup- | 
pose, as stores. In 1845 they were exhibited by | 
a cottager in whose garden was the arched en- 
trance, the nearest bit of visible chalk to London | 
by many miles. There were three or four rooms, 
with flat ceilings, but very uneven floors, which 
gave me the idea they were natural. A pit that 
suddenly sank in Blackheath a few years ago may 
have been a leakage of the pebbles into a similar 
cavity. E. L. G. 





These passages are undoubtedly numerous. I 
partially explored one last year leading from the 
Castle of St. Andrews. It was discovered in 1879. 
The Royal Archeological Institute, I observe from 
the Atheneum of August 22, p. 264, visited it on 
Friday, August 14, and no doubt an account will 
appear in the Institute’s Journal, or information 
might be obtained from Mr. Hay Fleming, 
F.S.A.Scot., the learned local antiquary, who is 
as courteous as he is learned. 

Wituram Georce Brack, 

Glasgow, 


Curysotoras (7 §, xii. 167),—The date 1440 





in Prof. Morley’s “ English Writers” is merely a 


typographical error, perhaps for 1484, the year of 
the earliest edition with a date, or for 1500. Four 
editions, s. 1. et a., are enumerated by Hoffmann 
in his ‘ Lexicon Bibl. Greec.,’ to which he assigns 
as probable dates 1488, 1490, and two before 1500, 
and gives references to several bibliographical 
works in which it would seem that reasons are 
alleged for attributing them to those dates. 
W. E. Bucktey, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of the Catholic Church of Scotland. By Alphons 
Bellesheim, D.D., Canon of Aix-la-Chapelle. — 
lated by D, Oswald Hunter Blair. Vol.1V. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 

Tuis is the concluding volume of a remarkable book, 
There are but few foreigners who are sufficiently well 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland 
to be able to write their history in a manner such as to 
be interesting and instructive to natives. Dr. Bellesheim 
has achieved this. We know of very few modern his- 
torical books which are from end to end more interest- 
ing. Dr. Bellesheim is, as our readers will gather from 
the title-page,a Roman Catholic ecclesiastic. They will, 
therefore, in reading his pages, make due allowance for 
his theological standpoint, There is, however, very little 
in his volumes that can offend any one. The author 
belongs to the modern school of historical students, 
whose vocation is to give the reader facts in correct 
order, not to draw political, philosophical, or religious 
deductions, This latter may safely be left for the reader 
to do for himself, 

As the translator, Mr. Blair, has pointed out, the 
earlier volumes of the series were mostly written by the 
aid of documents already in print, The one before us is 
made up in great part from manuscript sources which have 
never before seen the light, The various record offices in 
Rome contain a vast treasure of documents relating to 
England and Seotland, a great part of which are at pre- 
sent unknown to foreigners. Dr. Bellesheim has worked 
diligently among these papers, and the result is that we 
have a most picturesque account of the Roman body in 
Scotland from the accession of Charles I. to the present 
day. These annals will cause feelings of regret to many 
who read them, When the Reformation settlement was 
finally carried out in the northern kingdom, there was 
but a small remnant left who adhered to the medizval 
form of religion, They were so few and so scattered 
that it is not easy to conceive that they could have been 
the cause of political danger. The rulers in State and 
Church seem to have thought otherwise, for a cruel 
system of pains and penalties was elaborated, the result 
of which must have been an amount of suffering which 
we do not like to contemplate. Great numbers of 
Scotchmen fled abroad never to return, and those who 
remained were driven into permanent antagonism to the 
Government. 

If any scholar sufficiently learned and wide-minded 
should ever give us a history of religious persecution, he 
will find these volumes of the learned Canon of Aix-la- 
Chapelle most useful, not only for the facts they give, 
be as directing the inquirer to other sources of know- 
edge. 

All of us now believe—or it might perhaps be safer to 
say profess to believe—that penalties for religious opinion 
are & gross violation of natural right, It is humiliating 
to call to mind how very modern this conviction ie, We 
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believe there is np‘ . country in Europe where crimes 
against religious freedom have not been committed at 
which we moderns shudder. We doubt whether any 
country was more unreasonable in this respect than Scot- 
land. In other lands more blood has been shed; but in 
none, so far as we are aware, have the penal laws been 
made more painfully elaborate. . i 

The appendix to the volume before us contains a series 
of original documents which cannot fail to be of service 
to future inquirers. 


Folk-lore of East Yorkshire, By John Nicholson, (Hull, 
A. Brown ; Driffield, T. Holderness; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) 

YoRKSAIREMEN are indebted to Mr. Nicholson for several 

useful books on the antiquities of their county. His 

‘ Folk Moots’ and ‘ Beacons of East Yorkshire’ are well 

known. If we are not much mistaken, the volume before 

us will attract a wider circle of readers than either of 
those we have mentioned. It is a thoroughly good book 
of its kind, though it contains some things which can 
hardly be classed under the head of folk-lore. For 
instance, in the chapter entitled “ Hero Tales” we have 
a long account of Sir Tatton Sykes. Sir Tatton was a 
very notable and picturesque person. All genuine York- 
shiremen admired and loved him. We would not in the 
least call in question that Sir Tatton was a “ hero ” in his 
way, but that way was bardly what folk-lorists understand 
by the term. Sceptics as we admit ourselves to be in many 
matters of history which our forefathers accepted with 
simple faith, we can hardly bring ourselves to regard as 
a sun myth or a Noree deity a man whom many of us 
have chatted with by the covert-side and have admired 
at Doncaster racee—the great Yorkshire carnival. It is 
reported of the Ettrick Shepherd that once, when remon- 
strated with for having inserted in one of his books 
something which in no way related to the subject in 
hand, he excused himself by saying, “ Why, mon, wad 
ye have me «ell folk blank paper! There was just room 
on the page for what ye ken on, so I slipped it in, ye 
see.” Some such excuse must be made in this case for 

Mr. Nicholson. We are very glad to pardon him, for 

Sir Tatton Sykes was one of the most picturesque 

characters the shire has produced in modern days. 

So far as we can see, the volume does not contain any- 
thing absolutely new. The folk-lore of England has 
been so well harvested during these late years that new 
discoveries of first-class importance are not to be hoped ; 
but the author has done a good work in giving us a 
synopsis of this strange dream-world as it strikes the 
imaginations of the Yorkshire peasant folk. The chapter 
on “ Local Customs"’ is specially noteworthy, and that 
on “ Leechcraft” is very amusing. We think further 
research will give several new facts with regard to the 
popular beliefs as to animals and plants, A new edition 
is sure to be soon demanded, We apprehend that when 
it appears these chapters will be found very mueh 
enlarged, 


Shadowland in Ellan Vannin; or, Folk - tales of the 
Isle of Man. By J. H. Leney (Mrs. J. W. Russell). 
(Stock. ; 

We must cordially recommend this modest little book, 

The tales are valuable to the folk-lorist, and beyond this 

are interesting in themselves, and are so well told that it 

is a delight to read them, ‘The Legend of St. Michael's 

Isle’ and ‘ The Good-natured Fairy’ are in our opinion 

the two best, The concluding chapter contains a group 

of miscellaneous folk-lore which we are very glad to have 
preserved, Of course these Manx superstitions are none 
of them new, in the sense that parallels do not exist else- 
where. This was not to be anticipated ; but it is none 











the less important that they should be recorded. Very 
much has to be done ere the science of folk-lore is puton 
a firm basis, One of the most useful labours that can at 
present be undertaken is that of marking how far, and 
among what races, certain superstitions extend. Thig 
can never be done if collectors abstain from recording 
what they hear on the ground that the same belief or 
tale has been found elsewhere, 


Tom -o’- Dick - 0’ - Bos’s, otherwise Jos. Baron, hag 
issued a revised version of A Blegburn Dickshonary, 
delightfully mysterious to those unacquainted with the 
mysteries of Yorkshire and Lancasbire dialect, and trebly 
welcome to those whose ears are attuned to the speech, 
Blackberry, in Yorkshire, is blegberry, shortened to bleg. 
This will ~~ the Southern reader to understand the 
title. The illustrations, it may be added, are in the 
same vernacular as the words illustrated. 

Le Livre, No, 21, opens with ‘ Portraits Curieuz 
Inédits ou Inconnus de Honoré de Balzac,’ an article of 
exceptional interest. Very striking and touching is the 
reproduction of a portrait by Eugéne Gerard taken after 
death. This is copied from a photograph at the British 
Embassy in the possession of Lord Lytton. Very amusing 
is the account which follows of the ‘ Ridicula Litteraria 
of Klatz (Altenbourg, 1762), one of the latest and cleverest 
of those Latin jeux d’esprit that were in their highest 
vogue in the previous century. Further autographe are 
supplied, including those of Gérard de Nerval, Madeleine 
Brohan, and Emile Zola. 


Ma. ALFRED Beaven’s ‘ Illustrated Memorials of Old 
Chelsea’ is nearing conclusion. The complete volume 
will be issued by Mr. Elliot Stock during the present 
searon. 


AMotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special atiention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. E, Waker (“Pronunciation of ‘Route’ and 
‘Calibre’ ”’).—The educated pronunciation is root and 
kaleeber, Sticklers for English pronunciation say rowt 
and kaliiber. 

N. M. & A. (‘Toad under a barrow”). — Andrew 
Fairservice (/og.): “Ower mony maisters,—ower mony 
maisters, as the paddock eaid to the harrow, when eve 
tooth gae her a tig” (‘Rob Roy,’ chap, xxvii. vol, ii, 
p. 151, ed. 1865). 

U, D. H. (“Plural of ‘Tablespoonful’’’),— Table- 
spoonsful. 

C. L, T. (“ Boyne’s ‘ Trade Tokens’ "’).—Will appear. 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











